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Making notes 
among the 
Mandari 

After spending 15 months study¬ 
ing the habits and customs of a 
tribe in Southern Sudan known as 
the Mandari^a tall,' graceful 
people dwelling in an area 200 
miles long by 150 miles wide bn 
both banks of the Nile—Miss Jean 
Buxton is back in England. 

She is a 31-year-old student of 
anthropology at Oxford, and re¬ 
ceived the Sudanese Government’s 
permission to visit the tribe. She 
travelled in a jeep through miles 
of bush, swamp, and waterless 
scrubland, making notes for a 
ibook she plans to write. 

She watched strange tribal 
dances (sometimes joining in at 
the natives' invitation), talked to 
witch doctors, and even tended the 
wounds of people who had been 
mauled by lions. This proud. 
people's chief wealth is cattle. 

IN THE FAMILY 

A stalwart Mandari became Miss 
Buxton's self-appointed bodyguard, 
but nobody showed her the 
slightest hostility. She quickly 
won their confidence and affection. 

One native chief “adopted” her 
into his family, and she was 
addressed as Awuk na ma Pilary 
—the Daughter of Chief Pilary, a 
noble-looking man who greatly 
helped her in her researches. 

She observed that’ the young 
men adorned themselves with 
coloured beads strung round their 
waists when they went courting. A 
symbol of marriage among the 
Mandari is the donning of a goat- 
skin by the bride and the ceremoni-. 
ous handing over of a dowry of 
many cattle. 


TASMANIA’S LITTLE 
MYSTERY 

The Abominable Snowman of 
Mount Everest would appear to 
have a rival in Tasmania. Resi¬ 
dents in this little island of apples 
are interested in reports that there 
may be a mysterious snow creature 
living in some isolated regions of 
the snow-swept Cradle Mountain 
plateau, much of which is unex¬ 
plored. 

A forest ranger has told of see¬ 
ing unfamiliar footsteps in the 
snow, about 3800 feet above sea 
level. But. there the mystery must 
remain for the time being, for 
when Tasmania’s Scenic Reserves 
superintendent went to investigate, 
most of the snow had melted. , 


WORLD WAR AGAINST 
THE LOCUST 

Nations allied in fighting ancient enemy 

pROM time to time the C N has reported instances of the battle 
against locusts in various parts of the world. Now comes 
the report of the Food and Agricultural Organisation of the 
United Nations which tells of the latest International tactics 
against one of mankind’s oldest enemies. 

It 


was last January that ob¬ 
servers saw in the skies of East 
Africa the dark shadow which 
warned them that millions of 
locusts were on their way to eat 
the cotton and grain crops of the 
Sudan, Egypt, Syria, Iraq, Persia, 
and India. 

s Locusts know no frontiers, and 
that fact has helped to stir the 
nations to take co-operative action 
during the months since January. 
The report of the season's efforts 
shows what can be done when 
science and political action march 
together. 

Ten years ago this moving black 
mass of locusts ready to devastate 
the farmers’ crops would have 
meant acute famine throughout 
many parts o-f Africa and Asia. 

FOOD SHORTAGE 

Even this year the international 
campaign has not been able to pre¬ 
vent serious food shortages in 
those regions where the border¬ 
line between subsistence and 
starvation is pitifully narrow. 

The campaign which has been 
proceeding this year, however, will 
prepare the'way for a more inten¬ 
sive drive next year to help to rid 
the world of this plague. 

It was noticed that the plague 
was most severe on the Persia- 
Pakistan border. Across the 
deserts of Arabia the locusts had 
flown from their breeding grounds 
in East Africa. Then the F.A.O. 
began to marshal the forces of the 
nations. 

First of all the Americans took 
the offensive with four spray 


planes. They patrolled the deso¬ 
late border between Persia and 
Pakistan, where the small farmers 
were in despair at the havoc caused 
by the locusts. 

With the planes went nine tons 
of aldrin, the insecticide most suit¬ 
able for spraying from . the air. 
The Persian Government also had 
six planes at work. 

Then the Indian Government 
came into action with six power 
dusters, which moved over the 
countryside projecting insecticide 
dust into the air and over the 
crops. To help in the battle, Italy 
flew in a gift of 15 tons of in¬ 
secticide. 

TEAM WORK 

This truly international strategy 
in a remote part of the world was 
made even more effective by the 
action of the Soviet Union, which 
is usually unwilling to co-operate 
in United Nations affairs. Russia 
joined in the campaign by sending 
a large transport plane and nine 
bait-spreading planes. 

These planes carry out a decoy 
manoeuvre; they attract the 
locusts away from the crop areas 
by giving them something to eat in 
another place! 

The Russians also sent a gift of 
500 tons of bran and 50 tons of in¬ 
secticide. With the gift went three 
■ specialists to join the team of 
scientists and ' agricultural experts 
which F.A.O. had assembled. 

The season's campaign which 
has just concluded undoubtedly 
fought off the locusts after they 

Continued on page 2 


We four also are four 

Kiwdit, Annette, Paul, and Robert, tile Taylor quadrujilets of 
Edmonton, Middicse.x, who recently celebrated their fourth 
birthday, posed for this picture at their garden gate. 


Many Happy'. 
Returns 

The greatest poem ever known 
Is one all poets hare outgrown: 
The poetry, innate, tint old 
Of being only four years old. 

Christopher Morley 
Prince Charles will be four years old 
on Friday, November 14 • 


CIRCUS PERFORMANCE 
FOR TWO 

Circus folk are noted for their 
kindness, and some of them re¬ 
cently gave a wonderful surprise 
to two elderly people at Sidcup in 
Kent. 

Members of the Billy Smart 
Circus had been touched to hear 
that Mr. and Mrs. Newstead, both 
aged 76, were missing the circus 
for the first time for years. Mrs. 
Newstead was laid up with a bad 
leg and her husband would not go 
without her. 

So' the circus decided to go to 
them. The old couple were 
astonished to hear a band coming 
down their street and to see, from 
their window, a procession of 
clowns, elephants, ponies, bareback 
riders, and so on. 

In front of the Newsteads’ cot¬ 
tage they stopped, sawdust was 
strewn over the road, and the 
police kept traffic out of the street 
for an hour while a performance 
was given for the two old circus- 
lovers. 


PLENTY OF TIME ON 
HIS HANDS' 

A house with 600 clocks all 
keeping time has been opened to 
the public at Denver, Colorado. 

Mr. Orville Hagans has been 
collecting clocks there for 40 years, 
and he has many curiosities. One 
is shaped like the Eiffel Tower; 
another, a large grandfather’s clock 
made in the Black Forest, has a set 
of dolls which march in and out 
when the hours are struck. 

This house of clocks has all the 
ingenuilies of time-keeping and 
time-recording, from sundials to 
precision watches which tell the 
time to a fifth of a second. Mr. 
Hagans even has watches in his 
cuff-links—the smallest, he claims, 
ever to come out of Switzerland. 

■ Keeping them in order keeps 
him busy, though certainly he has 
plenty of time on his handsi 


BACK AGAIN TO THE 
FRIENDLY ICE 

An Eskimo named Nasqok 
visited 'Vancouver, ■ British Colum¬ 
bia, on board the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s Arctic supply ship Fort 
Hearne. 

He took one look at the city and 
decided to head straight back to 
Tuktoyaktuk, there to continue 
trapping muskrat, as his people 
have done for generations past. 

Said Nasook of the North: “I'd 
rather be trapped by ice than by 
all these people.” 
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News from Everywhere 


" FRANCE’S 
THE NEW 


. These deeply-felt suspicions and 
anxieties have caused leading 
statesmen of France to disagree 
over the provisions of the Euro¬ 
pean Defence Community Treaty, 
the pact which will bring Germany 
into European defence' arranger 
ments as soon as it has been rati¬ 
fied ' by the Parliaments of the 
six nations concerned—France, 
Western Germany, Italy, Holland, 
Belgium, and Luxemburg. 

The French Government are 
about to ask the Assembly to give 
Parliamentary approval to the 
terms of the E.D.C. Treaty and 
also to the peace contracts made 
with Germany early last summer. 
When, on JVIay 26, the treaty was 
signed by the Foreign Ministers of 
the six European countries con¬ 
cerned, the chief feeling in French 
Government circles' was one of 
enthusiasm. 

“This treaty means the end of 
war dangers between European 
countries,” one French delegate 
said, “Germany and France can 
live in peace at last.” 

REASON FOR OPTIMISM 

Why has this optimism declined 
in the last few months? Why are 
those who merely expressed doubts 
about the wisdom of the treaty 
last spring now bluntly insisting 
that alterations must be made? 

The proposed Bill is almost cer¬ 
tain to lead to a struggle between 
conflicting opinions. Parliament¬ 
ary lav/yers have already been 
assembled to advise the Govern¬ 
ment on the intricacies of the 
treaty, which has 131 articles, and 
of the numerous international 
agreements linked with it. Some 
seven Parliamentary committees 
will also examine different aspects 
of the Bill during the coming 
months. Even if the Bill is not 
halted by Governmental changes, 
it is not likely to be passed by the 
French Parliament until next 
March. 

GERMA.N PROGRESS 

That is the situation. One 
reason for this attitude of the 
French is the vigorous progress 
made by Germany in- the last few 
months, along with the political in¬ 
dependence some of her leaders 
have shown, which suggests that 
Germany could become the 
dominant partner in any collabora¬ 
tion rather than an equal partner. 

The dispute between Germany 
and France over the Saar has also 
become prominent lately. Yet 
both countries have been within 
touching distance of agreement. 
Both agree that the Saar should be 
included in a European Union, but 
France wants the solution to be a 
permanent decision, whereas Ger¬ 
many feels it should be temporary. 

Until this point has been settled 
the French Parliament would be 
reluctant to ratify the European 
Defence Treaty. 

Fortunately, there are also some 
hopeful factors. The brightest is 
the promise of Great Britain to de- 


PLACE IN 
EUROPE 


fend any member State of the 
E.D.C. with all the military and 
other aid in her power, although, 
she herself is not a member of that 
organisation. Furthermore,' when 
the E.D.C. , Treaty comes into 
force, the North Atlantic Treaty 
will also ensure that thei eight 
countries W'ho have signed that 
treaty but do not belong to the 
E.D.C., would aid any member of 
the six if attacked. As to the 
E.D.C. Treaty itself, this could be 
ratified first, and revisions negoti-. 
ated afterwards. 

Actually, of course, the con¬ 
troversy and the arguments it has 
inspired are a sign of France’s re¬ 
viving strength. The various 
Party leaders, whether they agree 
with the Government in power or 
not, have shown more clearly dur¬ 
ing the past few months than at 
any time since the war, their firm 
belief that France has a high and 
important mission in Europe. Yet 
not so very long ago it looked to 
some observers as though France’s 
day as a great nation was ended. 

M. PINAY’S TRIUMPH 

A good deal of credit for rous¬ 
ing France to recapture her former 
energies and determination must 
go to M. Antoine Pinay, Prime 
Minister throughout the difficult 
months of last summer and this 
autumn, and a Prime Minister 
whose term of office has broken 
records. 

Some think his unexpected rise 
last February marked the entry of 
a new type of statesman to 
French politics. He is a modest, 
shrewd businessman with none of 
the mercurial temperament of a 
number of his political opponents. 
But there are also others like him 
in France, not necessarily holding 
his opinions yet having a‘ similar 
steady determination of character. 

His example of what can be 
done in rallying France has set a 
new fashion in French politics. 
May it even have started a new 
tradition—a tradition of faith 
strong enough to save not only 
France but Europe as well from 
further dissension and disagree¬ 
ment? 


War on the locust 

Continued from page 1 < 

had taken to the air, one of the 
most difficult operations. But the 
desert locust warfare is bound to 
be a long one. 

It is estimated by F.A.O. that it 
will take another five years of in¬ 
ternational co-operation to rid 
these areas of the locust plague. 
Even then there can be no assur¬ 
ance that the locusts will not 
return to the attack. ■ 

But ff the world is to have an 
increasing supply of food the locust 
must be fought, and the successes 
of the first stage of the battle are 
encouraging. It shows what the 
nations can achieve when they 
muster their forces for a combined 
onslau.ght on a terrible enemv. 


Cornwell Badge 
for blind boy 

Fifteen-year-old Harold Bagby 
of Reddifch, in Worcestershire, has 
been awarded the Cornwell Badge 
—often referred to as the Scouts’ 
V.C.—for his heroism under ter¬ 
rible affliction. 

Harold became blind in 1948, 
after suffering from meningitis, 
which also left him half paralysed 
and unable to walk. Such a per¬ 
sonal disaster would reduce many 
people to helpless self-pity, but 
Harold’s spirit is of the Jack Corn- 
well order. 

By making supreme efforts he 
was able to get about with the aid 
of leg irons and sticks. He went 
to Condover Hall at Shrewsbury, 
which is run by the NationaJ In¬ 
stitute for the Blind for pupils 
suffering from a disability addi¬ 
tional to blindness. 

Now the sticks and leg irons 
have been thrown away and he 
can walk about like normal boys. 
“His rehabilitation has been 
supreme,” says his headmaster, Mr. 
S. O. Myers. 


Piping limes 




Car<>l Fagc, a si.x-yoar-ohl pnpil 
at the Loehnagar ilighland Dan¬ 
cing School, in Plumslead, Lon¬ 
don, looks on adrtiiringly while 
her teacher plays the pipes. 


OLD PEEL TOWER 

Hellifield Peel, a 500-year-old 
fortified manor^ house in Craven, 
Yorkshire, has been sold, and some 
of its ancient treasures will be 
preserved in the Pye Museum at 
Settle. Among, them are the 
crests of the Hamerton family who 
owned the manor for" 800 years, 
and were permitted to fortify their 
newly-built house'in 1450. 

The Peel Tower, as it is called, 
was necessary in medieval days 
when Scottish raiders were a 
constant threat to life and property 
in the North of England. 


JUST RIGHT 

Embedded in the north wall of 
London's Trafalgar Square are our 
Imperial measures—an inch, a 
foot, a yard, or a chain. 

The other day they were 
examined by Board of Trade ex¬ 
perts and found to be accurate. 

All measurements are derived 
from the Imperial standard yard, 
bar of bronze alloy locked in a 
vault by the Board of Trade. This 
was tested last year and found to 
have shortened by two parts in a 
million in 50 years. 


MAJOR TOWN AHEAD 

A new road-safety sign on a 
main road into Leeds reads; 
Caution. Half-a-million people 
ahead. 

Norway’s Christmas present to 
Scotland, ten reindeer, has arrived 
in Scotland, where, after a period 
of quarantine, they will go to the 
reserve near Aviemore. . 

The British Electrical Develop¬ 
ment Association’s cookery book is 
being printed in Braille. 

Local authorities may, if they 
wish, give children tw'O ounces of 
ration-free sweets on Coronation 
Day. 

New Zealand has 22,000 Boy 
Scouts—more in proportion to 
population than any other country 
in the world, except tiny Liechten¬ 
stein, where every boy has to be a 
Scout. 

WHALE-SPOTTING 

A British-built helicopter fitted 
with float’s is to be used by a Nor¬ 
wegian whaling fleet to spot the 
positions of whales. 

Two now electric trains soon to 
appear on Italian railways are 
equipped with restaurant, bar, 
kitchen, newspaper stand, tobac¬ 
conist shop, gift shop, wardrobe, 
telephone booth, showers, and 
baaga.gc-room. 

A bell which hung in Man¬ 
chester’s blitzed Church of All 
Saints for 130 years has been sent 
to the small Canadian mining town 
of.Noranda, in Quebec. 


HIGH LANDING 

A Bell helicopter recently landed 
successfully on the 8400-foot high 
Galdhoippigen, Norway's loftiest 
peak. This is believed to be the 
highest helicopter landing ever 
made in Europe. 

According to the West German 
Food Ministry, to earn the price of 
a loaf of bread a Dane has to 
work five minutes, a Briton 13 
minutes, a Belgian 19 minutes, a 
Frenchman 23 minutes, a German 
25 minutes, and an Italian 35 
minutes. 

An audience at Raga, in 
southern Sudan, seeing their first 
film show, gave a mild reception to 
a Charlie Chaplin silent picture, 
but vigorously applauded a film on 
local government in England. 

FIVE TONS OF PUNCTURES 

More than five tons of minute 
fragments of iron and steel likely 
to cause punctures were picked lip 
by two magnetic motor trailers 
sweeping some 5000 miles of New 
Zealand highways. 

A member of a Liverpool firm 
of shipbrokers lost his wallet last’ 
August and has had it returned 
from New Zealand! He had 
dropped it aboard a ship about to 
leave port. 

HE SHOULD HAVE KNOWN 

Thomas Payne, a student a.t 
Greenville LIniversity, South Caro¬ 
lina, U.S., failed to answer the 
question "Who .wrote Common 
Sense?”, The answer is—Thomas 
Paine. 



By the C N Diplomatic Correspondent 

again the age-old suspicions between France, and 
Germany have been given expression, in spite of efforts 
by statesmen in both countries to still them for ever. 
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7^e ChiMren’s News^ofier, November tS, \9S2 

PILGRIM’S PROGRESS ROEND THE WORLD 


There has just gone out from 
London a slim little edition of 
Pilgrim’s Progress in the language 
of the Bemba-speaking people in 
Northern Rhodesia. 

It is only just over 100 years since 
the Religious Tract Society, now 
the United Society for Christian 
Literature, began sending Bunyan’s 
immortal allegory round the world. 
Now it has been translated in 147 
languages, for it makes its appeal 
to all peoples—to the Eskimo in 
his hut, to the African in his 
mud-walled village, to the Pacific 
islander in his thatched hut, and 
to the. Indian on his hot, dusty 
plains. 

Some of the translations of the 


title look exceedingly curious. In 
Malagasy, for instance, it is Ny 
Fandehana, and in the Ngombe 
language of the Congo, Mondo Mo 
Modali-Mo Mondo. 

Illustrations to Pilgrim’s Pro¬ 
gress for other than English 
readers also take unusual form. 

Sometimes the dress-style of 
Bunyan’s own day in England are 
used, but other peoples prefer to 
sec their own characters and 
costumes. The Sea Dyaks of 
North Borneo, for instance, have 
a most fierce Apollyori in their 
edition of Bunyan, and the 
Japanese Pilgrim is a warrior of 
the Samurai type, armed with a 
long, fearsome sword. 


CEILING PAINTED BY 
SIR JAMES . 

A painted ceiling which has just 
been renovated in the Elizabethan 
Wollaton Hall, Nottingham, is 
now considered by a British 
Museum expert to have been the 
work of Sir James Thornhill, the 
artist who painted the frescoes in 
the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
A drawing of its subject—tribute 
to Venus—has been found in one 
of Thornhill’s book? at the British 
Museum. 


LATE START 

Two football teams, two lines¬ 
men, a referee, and a considerable 
number of spectators all waited 
patiently at Ramsey St. Mary, 
Huntingdonshire, the other day 
while a search was made for a 
whistle! 

The . village was scoured, and 
then neighbouring villages ; but the 
only whistle to come to light was a 
child’s toy, shaped like a bird, 
which only ' worked when filled 
with water. 


Thornhill was born in 1675, the 
son of a spendthrift gentleman of 
Dorset. He was sent to London to 
study art, and saved enough money 
to go to Italy to finish his studies. 
On his return he won a great repu¬ 
tation for his fresco decoration of 
’mansions and halls, and became 
the first English artist to receive a 
knighthood. 


WATTS IN THE POT 

In a new type of electronic coffee 
pot heat is supplied by high fre¬ 
quency electric waves generated by 
a piece of apparatus which looks 
like a hot plate but remains cool 
to the touch. Heat is only liber¬ 
ated when the waves reach the con¬ 
tents of the coffee pot. 

This device has been patented in 
America. Apart from the novelty 
of the idea, water can be boiled by 
this means in a fraction of the time 
taken with conventional heaters. 


Eventually a policeman came to 
the rescue with a snare whistle and 
the game was started. 


lli\DEItWATER GllDIAG 

One of the latest sports is de¬ 
scribed as gliding under water. 

The pilot lies prone on a craft 
shaped rather like a delta-wing air¬ 
craft, which is ballasted so that it 
will just float. It is connected to 
a motor-boat by means of a 300- 
foot tow-rope and drawn through 
the water at speed. 

Controls operated by the pilot 
enable the craft to be dived to any 
level below the surface of the 
water. He can, if he wishes, use 
the controls' to do submerged 
“aerobatics” as long as he does 
not foul the tow-rope. 

The pilot has an oxygen mask 
similar to the lightweight diving 
equipment used by frogmen. 







Madrid skyscraper 

Madrid’s new 25-storey skyscraper, believed to be tlie highest 
in Europe, is nearing completion. The finished building rvill 
contain a hotel, apartments, offices, and a swimming pool 


HOT RODS On"^ 
TRIAL 

In America a “hot rod” is a 
home-built car, using a number of 
standard (and many non-standard) 
parts. Most of the cars are in¬ 
tended simply for high per¬ 
formance. 

Every year “hot rod” speed 
trials are held on the Bonneville 
Salt Flats. This year the speed 
record for this type of car was 
raised to 244 m.p.h. by Bill Kenz. 
On one run the car did over 250 
m.p.h. 

Kenz's car had two Ford V-8 
engines in a home-made chassis 
and streamlined body. 

Altogether 255 “hot rods” took 
part in the trials, a record entry. 
Six averaged more, than 200 m.p.h. 
over the mile course. 




Railway of the future ? 

A German monorail has been designed to carry 200 passengers 
at speeds of 100 m.p.h. This quarter-sized model is running 
on an elevated track near Cologne, and on bends the train 
hanks over to an angle of 45 degrees on its single rail. 


PICTURE IN THE FIRE 

An old fireback discovered in 
the village inn at Little Missenden, 
Buckinghamshire, has a design of a 
hand outstretched over flames from 
which a serpent is uncoiling itself 
to strike. It is dated 1649. 

Fine craftsmanship went into the 
making of old firebacks, and it was 
common for them to bear a 
Biblical subject. 

The fireback at Little Missenden 
may be a representation of the 
story in the Acts of the Apostles 
(chapter 28, verse 3) in which a 
viper raised itself out of the fire 
and attached itself to St. Paul’s 
hand when he was on the island of 
Malta. 


KEY WORD 

The Christmas gift problem will 
soon become urgent, but a key 
word in its solution is ‘.‘Annuals.” 

Their usefulness as presents lies 
in their variety. Champion. 
Annual settles schoolboy cousin 
John, and School Friend his sister 
Mary. That old favourite, Play- 
box, will make young Jennifer's 
eyes widen with delight, and The 
Tip Top Book will make them all 
chuckle! Thai’s thg whole family 
satisfied in one word—“Annuals!” 


FAIRY GODFATHER 
WITH A COMET 

What would you like to do if 
you were given only 24 hours to 
live? 

This rather grim question was 
put to some young people taking 
part in the Television Junior 
Wranglers’ programme. 

One of them, 16-year-old'Gillian 
Pool of Hitchin, had a ready 
answer: “I would like a flight in 
a Comet airliner.” That seemed as 
unlikely as that Gillian should be 
given 24 hours to live, and the 
other wranglers, laughed. 

But watching the programme 
was Sir Miles Thomas, Chairman 
of the B.O.A.C., and he decided 
that she should have her wish. 


Build this fine mQdel 


AFTER SIX CENTURIES 

Anthony Pullen, of Wereham, 
Norfolk, dug up a strange-looking 
“medal” in his garden, and was 
advised by his teacher to send it to 
Norwich Castle Museum for iden¬ 
tification. 

It was found to be a 14th- 
century seal—of Norwich Castle! 
Anthony has. now presented the 
seal to the museum. 


STARRING A SHIP 

A ship is the star of a new film 
which will be shown to 25,000 
schoolchildren in Sunderland. 

This ship is the Tjibantjet, and 
the film was made while she was 
being built on the River Wear at 
Sunderland. It is called A Ship is 
Born, and its aim is to show boys 
leaving school what opportunities 
the shipbuilding industry has to 
offer. 

The film, which has taken two 
years to make, runs for 40 minutes 
and shows all the stages of con¬ 
struction. It is hoped that it will 
be shown in schools throughout the 
country. 


and invent others I 


Meccano engineering is one of the most fascinating 
hobbiesforboys; it becomes more and morefascinating 
as you add accessory outfits and build still bigger and 
better models. A Meccano outfit always makes a grand 
birthday present. 


TECHNICAL HITCH 

T V viewers at Iowa, U.S.A. 
switched on their sets the other day 
to hear Senator Macarthy speak 
on the Presidential election. 

The Senator duly appeared, but 
the voice was that of a singer extol¬ 
ling a new brand of coffee. 
Another programme was being 
relayed. 


MECCANO 

More than a Toy 

MADE IN ENGLAND BY MECCANO LTD. 
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All ABOARD FOR WOOLIONGOAG ! 


Time rolled back the other day 
in Sydney’s Central Station when a 
train drawn by a 73-year-old 
engine, long since discarded, 
arrived with a snort at one of the 
platforms. 

The driver wore a bowler hat, 
huckaback vest—and artificial 
whiskers. His fireman was dressed 
up in a silk top-hat, a bright 
bandanna handkerchief, and period 
overalls. The guard wore a pill¬ 
box cap and a spider-net black and 
white waistcoat of silk. 

The occasion was the annual 
outing of the Australian Railway 
Historical Society from Sydney to 


Woollonaong. The send-off was 
attended by all the ritual of the 
1880s, . when a train journey 
was quite an event. It included 
a formal meeting of the engine’s 
crew with the guard to - check 
details of the trip. 

Spectators cheered and modern 
locomotives in the station and on 
the sidings sounded their whistles 
as the old train pulled out of the 
station. 

Needless to say, the journey took 
a little longer than it normally does 
today. But it was all good fun for 
those who saw and took part in 
the ceremony. 


On a bicycle made for seven 
Seven young Danes are touring Europe on tins strange 
machine. It has four svhecls, six sets of pedals, and wdth 
the trailer weighs nearly a ton. 


At present Uranus is about 1600 
million miles away, but in six 
weeks’ time, when he will be at his 
nearest to us, his distance will be 
1580 million miles. This is nearly 
18 times farther than the Sun, and 
nearly 6600 times farther than the 
Moon. . 

30, 900 MILES ACROSS 
Little wonder, therefore, that 
Uranus appears so small and faint 
to us, even thoirgh he is a great 
sphere 30,900 miles in diameter 
with a volume 56 times greater 
than that of our world. 

From this we may picture what 
a grand spectacle Uranus would 
present were he as near as our 
Moon, with his five satellites 
Miranda, Ariel, Umbriel, Titania, 
and Oberon revolving round him. 
What glorious night skies we 
should have, and such numerous 
eclipses of the Sun by day! 

There would also be fascinating 
partial eclipses of Uranus, for the 
shadow of our little Earth would 
pass across only part of the great 
greenish and cloud-belted sphere 


27. I'okker S.14. 

Regarded as one of the world’s 
best advanced jet trainers, the S.14 
is a product of the famous Dutch 
firm founded in 1919 by the late 
Anthony Fokker. It may be used 
as a standard trainer for the 
N.A.T.O. countries. 

The 5.14 was designed, to pro¬ 
vide easy stages during the transi¬ 
tion of a pupil pilot from piston- 
engined trainers to heavy jet 
fighters like Meteor and Thunder- 
jet. 

Lighter and easier to handle 
than operational jets, the S.14 
enables the trainee to concentrate 
on the differences between flying a 


jet plane and an airscrew type, thus 
narrowing the gap between the 200 
ra.p.h. initial trainer and the 700 
m.p.h. transonic fighter or bomber. 
Powered by a Rolls-Royte Der¬ 
went 9,' this sturdy trainer has a 
top speed of 440 m.p.h. at 25,000 
feet. 

In the roomy two-seat cockpit 
pupil and pilot sit side-by-side, 
each in an ejector seat. Complete 
blind-flying, navigation, and radio 
training equipment is fitted in the 
version seen above, and radar will 
be installed in a night-fighter 
trainer model. 

Span: 39 feet 5 inches; length: 
43 feet 8 inches. 


Distant wGiId ea.sily seen, .says the C N Astronomer 


QUEST FOR URANUS 
IN EVENING SKY 


'J'hat very remote planet Uranus 
is now becoming well placed 
for observation during the dark 
evenings of the coming months. 

It may be clearly seen and easily 
followed as it appears to thread its 
way among the stars. Any clear 
starlit night during the next two 
weeks, while the Moon is not much 
in evidence, will present good 
opportunities for glimpsing that 
far-off world—the farthest one it 
is possible for the unaided eye to 
perceive. 

WHEN TO LOOK 

Between 9 and 10 o’clock is the 
best time to look for the planet, 
for it is very faint and only a little 
brighter than a sixth magnitude 
star. But it may be seen easily if 
fhe sky is clear of mist and there 
are no artificial lights in the 
vicinity ; in any case, glasses will 
be a great help in spotting it. 
Later, on the planet will attain a 
much higher altitude above the 
horizon and rise earlier in the 
evening. 

There is consequently a very in¬ 
teresting field for sharp eyes to 
explore.* Uranus now appears 
quite close to the relatively bright 
star Delta-in-Gemini, thus provid¬ 
ing a very favourable opportunity 
for finding the planet. The accom¬ 
panying star-map shows how easily 
this star may be found, in the 
eastern sky with the aid of the 
bright stars Castor and Pollux, the 
chief luminaries of the constella¬ 
tion of Gemini, the Twins. These 
stars will'be seen one above the 
other and rather low in the eastern 
sky. 

CLOSE TO DELTA 

Uranus is now very close to 
Delta and only about one degree- 
of-arc to the left of the star (about 
twice the apparent width of the 
Futl Moon), so both star and 
planet will be seen not far apart 
in the field-of-view of the glasses. 
The subsequent motion of Uranus 
to the right and above'Delta will 
be an interesting phenomenon to 
note and study during the next 
three or four months. 


of Uranus. The planet’s other 
moons would add their quota of 
charm to this spectacle of eclipses, 
in which Uranus himself would 
appear 14 times greater in diameter 
than our Moon does to us. 

But were Uranus as near as our 
Moon it would be the Earth that 
would have to revolve round the 
planet, because Uranus weighs 14+ 
times more than the Earth. That 
means he is 14+ times greater in 
mass, 'so in any inter-planetary 
gravitational “tug-of-war” our 
little Earth would have to follow 
whither Uranus pulled her. 


Uranus among the stars of 
Gemini, the arrow indicating its 
movement during the next few 
months. 

’^Yhile looking for Uranus and 
noting the stars of the con¬ 
stellation of Gemini, observers may 
be fortunate .enough to see the 
bright streak of an occasional 
meteor shoot across that region of 
the sky. 

If so, it is likely to be one of the 
Geminid Meteor Stream which 
appear to come, about this time of 
the year, from a radiant area near 
Castor, as indicated on the star- 
map. 

Just now such meteors will be 
the forerunners of the main stream 
through which the Earth will pass 
between December 7 and 14. The 
night of December 12, with the 
Moon absent, offers the prospect 
of the finest display. 

The map which is printed above 
should be kept for future 
reference. G. F. M. 
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Sciiool’s ve 

for ship 

The boys of Aberdeen’s Robert 
Gordon College have a special 
interest in the refrigerator ship 
Otaki, recently launched on the 
Clyde. An old boy of the school 
won the V.C., when commanding 
a former merchant ship of this 
name, and the decoration itself is 
to be handed over by the school 
to be kept on board the new vessel. 

The memory of the heroic com¬ 
mander, who went down with his 
ship after one of the bravest duels 
in naval history, has been kept 
alive at the college by the award 
of the Otaki shield to the best all¬ 
round boy. This is awarded by 
the ships’ owners, the New Zea¬ 
land Shipping Company, who also 
give the shield-winner a first-class 
passage to New Zealand and a six-' 
week tour. 

ONE AGAINST SEVEN 
The hero of the Otaki was Lieut. 
Archibald Bisselt Smith. On 
March 10, 1917, his.Otaki met the 
dreaded German commerce raider, 
Moewe. This innocent-looking 
vessel had seven guns concealed by 
screens, and two torpedo tubes 
The Otaki had only one gun. 

The Moewe ordered her to stop, 
but Lieut. Bissett Smith steamed 
on. Then the raider opened fire 
and the Otaki fired back. For 20 
minutes this unequal duel went on.. 
The gaiiant Otaki hit the enemy 
■ship several times, causing a fire 
that lasted for three days, but she- 
herself was battered and set on fire. 

Lieut. Bissett Smith ordered the 
survivors of his crew to take to the 
boats, while he himself stayed on 
his bridge and went down with his 
ship—which had her British 
colours still flying. 

The new Otaki, “wearing” the 
V.C-. that he.,was posthumously 
awarded, will bring some 20,000 
tons of food to Britain every year 
—and may, in due course, take to 
New Zealand some of the Robert 
Gordon College boys who have 
won the coveted shield. 


PIAMS FOR THE SPOTTER’S iVOTEROOK 
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Announcing Jennifer 



S ' 0 


A j'OUKg latly who is conslanlly introducing cclehrities to T V 
viewers is herself introduced to C N readers hy Edward Lanehbery 





“ Jennifer, look up and smile 
into the camera, please.” ' 

Beneath the glaring lights in 
the television studio Jennifer Gay 
tried not to look puzzled. Which 
camera? she wondered. There 
were three focused on her. 

She smiled into the middle 
camera. 

“Not that camera, Jennifer,” 
came the voice of the producer 
from the control-room. 

She tried again, but once more 
the producer's voice sounded 
through the studio loudspeaker: 
“No, Jennifer. The other 
camera.” 

Jennifer smiled into the third 
camera. The producer checked 
the picture on the small screen on 
his control panel, switched it over 
to transmission, and the i.mage of 
Jennifer Gay, looking like a Ten- 
niel illustration to Alice in Won¬ 
derland, for the first time entered 
. the thousands of homes to which 
she was to become a regular visitor 
in the children's progra.mmes. 

“Of course, . I should have 
known the camera by the little red 
light bulb glowing on top of it,” 
Jennifer said, “but I was too jolly 
nervous to notice. 1 knew nothing 
at all about television then, and 
didn't know what was going on in 
any case.” 

^Jennifer G.*iy went into television 
by going to a wedding. She 
was bridesmaid to a friend who 
married Peter Thompson, the tele¬ 
vision producer. At the time he 
was preparing a series of pro¬ 
grammes on painting and drawing 
for the Children's Hour, and was 
looking for a boy or girl to help. 

“He asked me if I w'ould like 
to hold up some pictures in front 
of a camera for him,” she recalled, 
“and that- was all 1 knew when I 
first arrived at the studio. Later, 
he wanted me to show viewers how 
the drawings were done. 

“I can't draw for nuts, so we 
had to cheat a bit, Peter did 
nearly all the drawing beforehand, 
and I just put in the last line or 
two in front of the camera.” 


Answering fan mail in her dressing-room' 


"As a result of this accidental in¬ 
troduction to television Jennifer 
Gay was later offered a post as 
one of the regular T V children's 
programme announcers. 

“The first thing I thought,” ad¬ 
mitted Jennifer candidly, “ was that 
I would be excused classes at 
school. But I wasn't! I jolly well 
had to make them up afterwards. 
The job didn't make any difference. 
It was just so much extra work, 
and,it also brought mo a bit more 
than my usual share of teasing. 
The other girls would give imper¬ 
sonations of ‘Jennifer on Tele¬ 
vision,’ and also mimic the way 1 
announced things.” 

J’UE main snag about television in 
Jennifer's opinion is the fact 
that you cannot hold a script. 
Lines have to be learnt, and—as 
every actor knows—beneath the 
lights and before the camera lines 
known perfectly can vanish in a 
trice. It is the natural fear, of 
course, of all public speakers and 
entertainers. 

Ronald Shiner once told me 
how, after playing his role for 


three years in Worm’s Eye View, 
he dried up in the middle of a 
matinee. Usually actors help one 
another out, but this time Jack 
Hobbs, too, was at a loss. 

Three times the words echoed in 
a loud whisper across the stage 
from the prompt corner, but it was 
no use. Jack Hobbs finally turned 
and called back: “We know the 
words, old boy, but who says 
them?" 

Lester Ferguson has sung La 
Donna E Mobile hundreds of 
times, but on his first broadcast he 
thought he had ruined his chance 
of a radio programme \vhcn half¬ 
way through the aria he forgot the 
rest of the words, and had to finish 
in a series of twirls and nourishes. 

Jennifer also recalls with a slight 
bashfulness the day she had to 
announce a talk about baby 
cuckoos. 

“I looked into the camera, 
opened my mouth, and then sud¬ 
denly couldn’t think what I was 
going to' say. 1 hadn't a clue. 
There was a long, ghastly pause. 

“One of the camera operators 


tried to help me. He kept mouth¬ 
ing ‘cuckoo, cuckoo,’ but I 
thought he was saying ‘ cookery.’ ” 

The result was that in another 
part of the studio a speaker, wait¬ 
ing all set with the habits of baby 
cuckoos quivering on his lips, was 
suddenly dumbfounded to hear 
that he was going to give a lalk 
on cooking. 

“So far,” said Jennifer, quickly 
reaching out to touch the table, 
“that has happened only once, 
thank goodness.” 

. By contrast, what struck Jennifer 
most when she was invited to 
appear in an .Accent on Youth pro¬ 
gramme on sound radio was the 
script in her hands. “You had the 
words in front of you all the time. 
You couldn’t go wrong.” 

Jiiu glamour of the television 
studio, the personal linieliglit, 
the thrill of meeting famous 
people, the satisfaction of earning' 
money while still at school—these 
to many a boy and girl make Jenni¬ 
fer's job a dream one that they 
would.love to have themselves. 

“True,” Jennifer agrees, “you 
do meet masses of interesting 
people, and that's the best part of 
the job. But it is also boring at 
limes, particularly with so much 
hanging about and waiting. Some¬ 
times I think of the class I have 
been missing at school and will 
have to make up when I get back 
in the evening while ihe other girls 
are amusing themselves.” 

Yes, if other girls envy Jennifer 
Gay there are times .wlien she 
would like to be in their shoes, 
particularly since she has been a 
resident pupil at a London ballet 
school. 

“ 1 have been very fortunate, 1 
know, and I do appreciate my luck, 
but someth-nes,” said Jennifer, a 
little wistfully, “I wonder whether 
it wouldn’t be much nicer to be 
one of the crowd, just doing the 
normal routine and concentrating 
on the thing you want to do.” 

The “thing you want to do,” in 
Jennifer’s case, is ballet. 

“It is so much more worth while 


than television, don’t you think?” 
she asked me. 

giiE has been taking ballet lessons 
since she was seven—“I do 
wish I had started when I was 
five ”—and to her television is 
plainly a job which has to be 
worked in on top of everything 
else. On a rota of announcers she 
docs three days a week at the 
studios. Fortunately for her one 
day is Sunday, but the classes she 
misses on Tuesday and Thursday 
are made up in her spare time. 

“Not,” added Jennifer quickly, 
“that we ever get any spare time 


■ Ballet is her absorbing interest 

at llic ballet school. Classes run 
from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 p.m. 
to 5 p.m.; but then outside those 
there is so much extra practice and 
exercising to bo done. And then, 
of course, there is keeping your 
room clean and mending. Mend¬ 
ing! Darning tights and stock¬ 
ings and my point shoes—they’re 
shocking; I have to do them at 
least once a fortnight.” 

Jennifer’s main hobby has con¬ 
sequently become neglected of late. 
When Prince Charles was born she 
began a scrapbook of him, pasting 
in every cutting and picture of him 
that she saw. One book is already 
full and she is well into a second 
one, but now the cuttings are pil¬ 
ing up in their hundreds. 

“But I shall paste them all in 
some day,” Jennifer declared em¬ 
phatically. 


Before the camera — announcing a programme 


Behind the camera — awaiting her cue 


'\Y^nu ballet as her absorbing in¬ 
terest it is not surprising that 
her own personal hero—or rather 
heroine—is found in that world. 
She opened a book carefully; 
Between the pages was a pressed, 
faded, silky sweet pea. 

“Margot Fonteyn gave me that 
from her bouquet,” Jennifer said 
proudly. “Daddy took me back 
stage at Covent Garden and I was 
in the wings when she came off. 
I had met her once before, though, 
when she was rehearsing.” 

“Did you ask her about ballet- 
dancing?” I said. 

Jennifer shook her. head. “I 
don’t think I said a word. 1 was 
far too excited to speak.” 
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qualities 
FOR SUCCESS 

What the older generation 

of British people fought to 

preserve—and is still fighting 
to preserve—will be of no 
account unless the spirit of the 
next generation is strong, 
clean, and resolute; unless 
dishonesty and violence are 
driven from our streets. 

Mr. Churchill pointed this 
out in his recent message to 
London Boys’ Clubs. He con¬ 
tinued; “Qualities you wdl 
need for suc'cess are also the 
qualities our'country needs for 
survival. They do not keep 
company with sloth and self- 
indulgence.” 

He spoke of what is the most 
important knowledge that 
modern youth can acquire; 
to learn what are the true 
values in life, “ and how the 
standards of honour may still 
be held high in these islands.” 

The Prime Minister’s simple 
message is a stirring call to the 
boys of Britain ; for a nation is 
only as good as the majority of 
its citizens. 

If the moral quality of 
British citizens were to decline, 
then the part played by this 
nation in the counsels of the 
world for the good of all 
humanity would inevitably 
decline also. 

The future of Britain de¬ 
pends on the character of 
young Britons. 


ENGLAND THE 
MAGNET. 

Tf there are any people in doubt 
about the strong links ' of 
affection existing between Aus¬ 
tralia and the Mother Country, 
they should mix with young 
Australians in Australia, writes 
a C N correspondent in Sydney. 

Wherever one goes, he adds, 
the same ambition is expressed; 
“to go and see England,” which 
means, of course, Scotland, 
Wales, and Ireland" as well. That 
impulse is prompted by , a 
genuine desire to see the land 
in which their Queen lives, and 
from which most Australian 
familiesvhave sprung. 

Young Australians who have 
returned home tell enthralling 
tales of England’s green fields, 
old monuments, and grand 
tradition ; and, above all, of the 
kindness and courtesy they met 
with. 

All of which should make us 
blush—and be thankful. ■ 


Stone-thrower’s 


conscience 

A n Ulsterman who emigrated 
to Canada several years 
ago has sent a' shilling postal 
order to the Head-Postmaster of 
Belfast.. It is payment for a 
telegraph-insulator he broke 
with a stone when he was a lad 
—a misdeed for which he has 
expressed his regret in a letter. 

There must be millions of 
former stone-throwers who could 
salve their consdences in some 
such fashion., there are cer¬ 
tainly many deserving causes 
which would gladly co-operate. 

Card for a cause 


Two strings to his bow 

B oy film actor Bobby Driscoll 
is studying engineering'as a 
profession, just in case films no 
longer need him when he is 
grown up. 

“ I’ve seen a lot of child 
actors,” Bobby says, “and I’ve 
heard more about them from my 
mother and dad. One day your 
name is up in lights and all the 
studios are screaming for you. 
The next day your voice has 
broken and parts get fewer and 
smaller until they come to a dead 
stop. If that should ever happen 
to me Lean always fall_ back 
on my engineering training I 
hope!” • 

Like every good Scout,,Bobby 
Driscoll realises what a good 
thing it is to Be Prepared! 

JUST AN IDEA 
As Albert Einstein wrote; It 
is the supreme art of the teacher 
to awaken joy in creative ex- 
■ pression and knowledge. 



ROUND PEGS FOR 
ROUND HOLES 

H alf the battle in choosing a 
career is to be sure of what 
interests you. 

This is illustrated in a report 
by a London Youth Employment 
Officer, Mrs. Mary Robertson. 

She tells of a young Londoner 
who looked down the list of 
occupations and could not find 
one that appealed to him. 
Finally he chose electrical 
engineering, as being the least 
boring. But his mother wrote to 
Mrs. Robertson revealing, that 
the boy’s real interest was in 
animals. So he is now happily 
working on a farm. 

Another boy confessed that he 
was keener on • bird-watehing 
than on anything else. A job 
was found for him helping to 
look after the birds at the Zoo. 

A boy who wanted to be an 
artist was sent to a gunsmith’s, 
and his employer has reported 
that the lad has' been doing 
exquisite work as an engraver. 

For such young people their 
jobs are their hobbies. 
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THINGS SAID 

Jn an age of shifting standards 
and uncertain values, the - 
need and - the opportunity for 
service, based on the teaching of 
Christianity, have never beeii 

more great. ■ The Queen Mother 

'T'he fact that so many yourig 
people are interested in 
political, economic, social, and 
cultural problems, transcending 
the boundaries of their native 
countries, is one of the most 
hopeful features of these times. 
Prince Bernhard of the Netherlands 

P aper bags and broken glass 
left about have much the 
same effect on me as a red rag 
to a bull. The Princess Royal 


W HETHER a young man is 
destined to be a brilliant 
surgeon, captain of industry, 
cabinet minister, or chartered 
accountant, my message is; For 
goodness’ sake have some fun 
and be gay. 

Lord Balfour of Inchrye 

N O boy should be allowed TV 
or radio until he has done 
his homework. TV is a menace 
to self-activity, which is a pity. 

Headmaster of Bristol 
Grammar School 


This Christmas card, in gay 
colours, is among those sold 
by the United Nations Inter¬ 
national Children’s Emergency 
Fund (Unicef). Each one sold 
helps to protect children in 
-many lands from tubcrcidosis, 
malaria, and other ills. 
Boxes of ten can be obtained 
for 7s. 6d., post free, from the 
Unicef Office, Russell Square 
House, London, W.C.l. 


Letting in the sun 

C OMMENTING on children’s art, 
a Leeds schoolteacher has 
reported that whenever children 
draw or paint an outdoor scene 
they nearly always include the 
sun, and invariably put it in the 
top right-hand corner. 

• And apparently the habit i.s 
not peculiar to British children ; 
this teacher has noticed this 
same feature in the pictures 
drawn by Indian children. 

It would be interesting to 
know the reason—there must 
be one. 



Under tlie Editor’s Table 


A tourist said everybody was 
yawning when he visited London. 
Perhaps he bored them. 

Thieves stole 200 onions from.a 
garden at Repton. The police 
should soon get on the scent. 

An American bound for Ger¬ 
many got off at London Airport by 
mistake. A bit tied up. 

People usually lake sides in 
politics. Some prefer to come , to 
the front. 



PETEK PECK 
WANTS TO 
, KNO’W 

If all seaside 
hou.ses have 
Isay windovzs 


Prefab nests are to be placed in 
Halstead public gardens. Birds 
must hurry and get their names on 
the waiting list. 

An air-passenger slept all the 
way from New York to England. 
He just dropped off. 


BILLY BEETLE 



-—e] “ 









' Thirty Years Ago 

'T'he inhabitants of the Terri- 
tory of Rhodesia have voted 
on the question whether they 
shall have what they call Re¬ 
sponsible Government—that is, 
their ov/n Home Rule—or shall 
make Rhodesia a Province of 
the Union of South Africa. 

By 8774 votes to 5989 they 
have decided to remain a 
separate State in the British 
Empire. 

The reason for the vote ia a 
wish for more direct association 
with Great Britain than would 
be possi'ole if the State were 
absorbed into the Union. Undei 
Responsible Government, for 
example, English would remain' 
the language of the State, but 
inside tlie Union the South 
African form of the Dutch lan¬ 
guage would have e.xactly equal 
rights with English. 

From the Children's Newspaper, 
November. 18, 1922 

the little things 

Life is made up, not of great 
sacrifices or duties, but of! little 
things, in which smiles and kind¬ 
ness, and small obligations given 
habitually, are what win and 
preserve the heart and secuie 
comfort. Sir Humphry Davy 


The beauty of a star 

A star is beautiful; it affords 
pleasure, not from what it is to 
do, or to give, but simply by 
being what it is. It befits the 
heavens ; it has congruity with 
the mighty space in which it 
dwells. It has repose ; no force 
disturbs its eternal peace. It has 
freedom; no obstruction lies 
between it and infinity. Carlyle 


Jt is impossible not to be im- 
T pressed by a walk through 
beechwoods on a calm Novem¬ 
ber day when the wind is-hushed 
in the tops of the giant trees, 
upstanding .straight and mighty, 
like the columns of some vast 
cathedral. 

It is impossible, too, not to 
feel very insignificant in such a 
setting. Only on a winter’s day 
can the majesty of a beech 
avenue be fully appreciated. 

Overhead the mazy network 
of twigs and uppermost boughs 
lies against the blue-grey sky 
sharp-cut and motionless. And 
a robin sings, recalling the poet’s 
lines: 

Each woodland pipe is miiie. 
Save when the redbreast- mourns 

the falling leaf; 

Now plaintively, in interrupted 

trills, 

He sings the dirge of the 
, departed year. 



OUR HOMELAND 


By the village church at 
Sandon, Hertfordshu'C 
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Anotber Nature article by THE HUT MAN concerning , , » 


mSTAKEN IDENTITY 


(7i) Chaffinch or Brambling ? 


Jn November the beechwood is 
damp and bare, the ground is 
sodden, the mosses and lichens on 
massive trunks are darkened with 
rain, and leafless twigs make a 
delicate tracery, equally effective 
against clouds or a frosty blue sky. 

A flock of chaffinches takes to 
wing at our approach and for a 
moment the air is filled with 



flickering white wing-bars as the 
birds seek safety in the branches. 
But the retreat is only cautionary ; 
let us take up a position behind a 
birch bole and we shall see the 
birds return, first singly, then in 
little companies, to their search for 
mast and insects among the fallen 
leaves. 

Wintering chaffinch flocks arc 
sociable and often include small 
numbers pf other, birds. We may 
identify greenfinches, sparrows, 
and yellow-buntings, all about the 
same size as their hosts but very 
different in colouring, 

A more interesting guest is the 
brambling, sometimes called the 
bramble-finch, a visitor from Scan¬ 
dinavian countries that comes to 
spend the winter months with 
chaffinch companions in our less 
severe climate. 

Similarity to the chaffinch is 
sufficient to make careful observa¬ 
tion essential if vve would identify 
this little finch of the Far North, 
so let us consider the points to look 
for in order to distinguish the 
brambling from our own chaffinch. 

chaffinch is now one of our 
commonest British birds. Its 
hall-mark is a broad white patch 


on the shoulders which, with white 
wing-bars, show clearly during 
flight or when the bird is perching 
of on the ground. These white 
markings, together with white on 
the outer tail-feathers, are common 
to both sexes, but it is easy to dis¬ 
tinguish the two. 

The female is a modest little bird 
of uniform pale yellowish-brown, 
while the male is richer chestnut- 
brown with a lovely slate-blue 
crown and deep browny-pink 
breast, wings and tail being almost 
black, which shows up their pure 
v.'hite patches,' 

In shape and size the brambling 
resembles the chaffinch, and al¬ 
though its most obvious marking 
is also a patch of white, this is not 
on the wings but on the lower back 
at the base of the tail. This pure 
white rump, as it is called, is very 
easily seen when the brambling 
takes to wing ; on the ground it is 
most readily distinguished from its 
chaffinch companions by its 
orange-brown breast, and, in the 
male, an even more obvious 
shoulder-patch of the same colour. 

The difference between the male 
and female brambling is not so 
striking as in the case of the 



chaffinch; but, apart from the 
shoulder-patch of rich brown, the 
male brambling has an almost 
black head, while the head of the 
female is brown. 

Quaffinches nest regularly all 

over the British Isles, building 
their perfect moss nurseries in city 
parks and gardens as well as the 

Continued at foot of next column 
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WINNING HANDS 
DOWN 

A boy who could play the piano 
and read music before he knew the 
A B C is five-year-old Jimmy Slow- 
man of Hartley Wintnev, in Hamp¬ 
shire. 

He has already won a first-class 
certificate for pianoforte at the 
London College of Music, and a 
silver cup at the Aldershot music 
festival. At the Reading music 
festival he beat 33 other children 
up' to eight years old. There Mr. 
Leslie Harrison, the BBC piano 
authority, said Jimmy was “a 
coming genius.” 

Jimmy’s father is EngHsh and 
his mother is an Italian concert 
pianist. She first put his small 
hands to the piano keys when he 
was two-and-a-half, and realised 
that he had been born with her 
love of music. 


Continued from previous column 

countryside. On the other hand, 
the brambling has nested only two 
or three times in our islands, and 
that in the far North of Scotland ; 
its true home is in the birch and fir 
woods of Norway, Sweden, Den¬ 
mark, Finland, and Northern 
Russia, our country being only a 
happy winter retreat to which it 
comes in September or October, 
leaving us again in March and 
April. 

It is pleasant to think of these 
little visitors mingling annually 
with their British cousins, and 
pleasant, too, to identify one from 
the other as we walk amid the 
silence of the wintry beechwood. 


MRS HUIA OF THE LONG BEAK 


Two New Zealand timber cutters 
have reported seeing a pair of birds 
which answer to the description of 
the Huia bird, long thought to be 
extinct. .They saw them in an un¬ 
trodden part of the forest near the 
Bay of Plenty. This is the first 
news for over 40 years of anyone 
seeing this peculiar bird, which was 
found only in New Zealand. 

Naturalists never knew whether 
to class the Huia with the hoopoes 
or the starlings. The male bird 
has a short, straight beak, but his 
mate has a very long curved one. 
Mrs. Huia’s scimitar, however, is 
not for keeping her husband in 
order, but to help him to get grubs 
from decayed timber. 

Last century, when they were 
more plentiful, two Huiaswere kept 
in captivity, and it was observed 


that the male used his short, sharp 
beak to make holes,in pieces of 
wood into which the hen would 
insert her long beak to prise out 
the grubs. These, how'ever, she 
wotild always eat herself. HttBby 
had to find his own grub! 

In spite of this he seems to have 
been a devoted husband ; in fact, 
the Maoris used to depend on his 
loyalty to catch them both. They 
would attract them by imitating 
their call, and then lassoo the 
female. At that her mate would 
allow himself to be captured, too. 

The Huias are all-black except 
for orange wattles and a broad 
white band at the end of their tails. 
That band seems to have been 
their undoing, for the Maoris, in 
'the past, greatly, valued the tail 
feathers as a badge of mourning. 


Line-up in 
tivo.-cities 

Seven liners, among them some 
of the world’s largest, were 
recently docked together in 
New York. From left to right 
they are: Media, Mauretania, 
Queen Elizabeth, Georgic, 
Liberte, United States, and 
Conte Biancamano. 

On a much smaller scale, the 
model craft in the picture 
below are being sailed on the 
Tuilexies pond, in Paris. 
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But7WASN0TEN0UCU./ % 

PLWWG FOR St.MB\NS ClTV- v. bULVIlCH HAMLET 
■ IN The F.^.CUP, VI'.H. CSlU"} MlNTER. SCORED 
7 &OMS—ANO STILL IVAS ON TH£ LOSINGS/0£. 
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2^fter The British empire EyHiBiTioN closed 

^T WEMELEV IN \‘i2S . MOST OF THE BUILDINGS VJERE 

Dismantled and sold ....a restaurant ani> 2b turnstiles were 

gouSHT By The Bournemouth football club ano The material useo To Bwlo a granostano 



HE WROTE BEST-SELLERS FOR BOYS 


LORD MAYOR’S 
HOME IS 200 

-The Mansion House, official 
residence of the Lord IVIayor of 
London, is just 200 years old. 

Before 1752, Lord Mayors had 
to entertain guests either in their 
own homes or in one of the City 
Livery Companies’ halls. This was 
often inconvenient, and as early as 
1670 it was proposed that a special 
house should be provided ; but 58 
years passed before a committee 
was formed to choose the design 
and site, another eleven years 
before the foundation stone was 
laid, and a further 13 years before 
the building was ready for occu¬ 
pation. - 

ON THE OLD MARKET 

The site chosen for the Mansion 
House was that of the old Stocks 
Market, where butchers and fish¬ 
mongers formerly sold their wares, 
and of St. .Mary Wooichurch, 
lost in the Great Fire. 

- The building cost £75,000, some 
£20,000 of the sum being raised by 
fines imposed on men ivho had re¬ 
fused to serve as sheriffs. Sir Crisp 
Gascoigne was the first Lord 
Mayor to occupy it. 

The City Corporation- are re¬ 
sponsible for the upkeep of the 
Mansion House, but one .of the 
responsibilities of the Lord Mayor 
is that he must pay for any 
windows broken during his term of 
office. Nowadays this causes Lord 
Mayors little anxiety, but in the 
year 1780 more than 100 were 
broken in the Gordon Riots! 


WORTH-WHILE 

RECORD 

The world's record time for dis¬ 
mantling and relining a blast fur-' 
nace is claimed by 150 men at 
a Scunthorpe steelworks. 

They did the work in one hour 
less than 23 'days, compared with 
the previous record of 30 days for 
a similar furnace in America. This 
saying of time is vrorth an extra 
50,000 tons of pig-iron. 


Stirring yarns of adventure in a 
dozen lands and as many eras 
flowed from the pen of George 
Alfred Henty, who died on Novem¬ 
ber 16 just half a century ago ; and 
many of them were based on his 
own personal experiences. His 
life, indeed, was as packed with 
action as his stories. 

Few seeing this robust man, 
bronzed and' bearded,'would have 
guessed that he had been a weak, 
sickly child who had overcome 
serious illness; yet such was the 
case. 

Henty was born at Trumpington, 
near Cambridge, went to West- 
riiinster School and Cambridge 
University, and at 22 volunteered 
for hospital service in the Crimea 
and was given a commission. 

His vivid letters, describing the 
Sebastopol bombardments, the 
grim winter, and the wretched con¬ 
ditions of sick and wounded, so 
impressed the editor of the Morn¬ 
ing Advertiser, that he asked him 
to send regular accounts. Henty 
sent them until he was invalided 
home after fever. 

For a year or two more he re¬ 
mained in uniform, and did fine 


work in organising Italian hospi¬ 
tals during the war with Austria. 
Then he returned to civilian life, 
studied engineering in his father's 
Welsh mine, and later went out to 
manage a mine in Sardinia. 

After this he became a journa¬ 
list, and, always a wanderer, seized 
the chance that came to him, when 
he was 34, of acting as special 
correspondent for the Standard. 

MANY ADVENTURES 

This was a job after his heart. 
He reported such historic events as 
Garibaldi’s campaign against the 
Austrians in the Tyrol, the opening 
of the Suez Canal, the Franco- 
Prussian War, and Paris under the 
Communists. Once, investigating 
too closely the Italian defences, he 
was arrested as a spy! 

Henty accompanied the Italian 
fleet defeated in 1866 by the 
Austrians in the Battle of Lissa, an 
island off the Dalmatian coast—!he 
first big action between “iron¬ 
clads.” His vessel was rammed, 
and the confusion and deafening 
explosions, sometimes with muzzles 
almost touching, were indescrib¬ 
able. Over 50 ships were engaged 
in the battle. 


Into wild Abyssinian mountain 
passes, Henty marched with Sir 
Robert Napier's force, the defeat 
of the tyrannical King Theodore 
and -his scarlet-cloaked native 
chiefs being short and decisive. 
During the Ashanti expedition in 
1873, Henty's fellow-correspon¬ 
dent was Henry Stanley, the man 
who “found ” Dr. Livingstone. 

When he was 36, Henty pro¬ 
duced his first book for boys, Out 
in the Pampas, and for 30 years 
maintained an' immense output. 
Priding himself on correct histori¬ 
cal backgrounds, his scope ■ was 
vast. The Young Franc-Tircurs 
sprang from his Franco-Prussian 
experiences, and,ancient Egypt was 
the scene of The Cat of Bubastes. 
The Young Carthaginians and 
With Clive in India were other 
best-sellers. 

Even after Henty had settled 
down as an author in his London 
study (a hive of trophies and relics) 
the open spaces continued to call 
him. He took up sailing as his 
chief hobby, and it was aboard his 
yacht at Weymouth that this popu¬ 
lar author died, aged 69. 


NEW HOME OF 
LEARNING 

The recent installation of Lord, 
Bruce of Melbourne as Chancellor 
marked another important stage in- 
the development of Australia’s new 
National University at Canberra, 
This great Commonwealth 
university began life only six years 
ago, and has been quietly grow¬ 
ing in Australia’s federal capital, 
the spacious little city in a valley 
crowned by mountains. 

The university may not be com¬ 
pleted for ten or 15 years, but as 
buildings are finished they are 

occupied, and already much re¬ 

search work has been done. In 
January this year nuclear reaction 
was achieved for the first time in 
Australia at the Physics School. 

FAMOUS NAMES 
Famous names are associated 
with this new home of learning; 
Professor M. L. E. Oliphant, 

F.R.S., is- director of the Research 
School of Physical Sciences, and 
Professor E. W. Titterton of 

Nuclear Physics. Sir Howard 
Florey, F.R.S., of penicillin fame, 
is Adviser to the John Curtin 
School of Medical Research. 

Canberra University is destined 
to play a great part in Australia’s 
cultural life. In the past there has 
been a tendency for many of the 
best students of Australia's other 
universities to go abroad to com¬ 
plete their training, and they have 
remained there to work. In the 
future they will go to Canberra. 


NEW BRIDGE FOR 
NEW ZEALAND 

Two British firms have secured 
a contract worth £4,236,000 to 
built a great new bridge, across 
Waitemata Harbour, in Ne«' Zea¬ 
land. It will be 3345 feet long and 
will-link the city of Auckland with 
its growing suburbs on the north 
side of the harbour. About 160 
British craftsmen are to go to New 
Zealand to work on the con¬ 
struction. 


MARCO POLO’S AMAZING ADVENTURES—the story of an epic journey (1) 


In 1260, when Marco Polo was six years old, his father 
and uncle left their native Venice and, travelling far to 
the East, became the first Europeans to reach Peking. 


They were well received by Kublai Khan, the overlord 
of the vast Mongol empire which then stretched from the 
Crimea to the China Sea. He gave the travellers a letter 


to the Pope, asking that priests should be sent. The Polos 
arrived back in Venice in 1269, and decided to take young 
Marco with them when they returned to Kublai Khan, 



The death of the Pope prevented them from leav¬ 
ing until 1271, when Marco was 17. When a new 
Pope was elected, they were at Acre in Palestine. 
They went by ship to LayaS in Syria, with 
t^vo priests and sonic oil from the lamp of the 
Holy Sepulchre. The priests refused to continue 
the journey because of a war going on between 
the Egyptians and Mongols in the country 
through which the Polos were to travel first. 


The Polos left without them and rode towards 
Erzerum in the Caucasus, Marco was an 
intelligent lad and made notes of all he saw and 
heard. He was interested in the story the 
natives told about Noah’s Ark being still on the 
lop of Mount Ararat. He was impressed, too, 
by hearing of great fountains of oil coming out 
of the earth. Later he described them—^the 
first description of the great Baku oilfields. 


The Polos hoped to reach China this time bv 
sea from Hormuz on the Persian Gulf, so they 
travelled south through Persia. At Savah, 
Marco was shown a remarkable tomb which, the 
local people told him, contained the bodies of the 
three kings who carried gifts to the infant Christ. 
These, they said, were Caspar, Melchoir, and 
Balthasar. The bodies were embalmed and 
their hair and beards in good condition. 


They went on to Kerman and there turned south 
for Hormuz. They had to cross a plain where, 
they were told, bandits had the magic power of 
creating fogs, in which they attacked their 
victims. In reality, these fogs were caused by 
dust.. The Polos and the other travellers with 
them were enveloped in one of them and were 
attacked. Most of the travellers surrendered, 
but the Polos ran to a village nearby. 


The Polos are in trouble at the start of their journey. 


How will they fare ? See next week’s instalment 
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I Cross-Channel 
I Quest 


My sister Nessa, myself, and 
Bruce Holliday, our guardian, have 
come to Mont St. Michel in pur¬ 
suit of four foreign agents. Bruce 
steals a brief-case from the room 
of one of the agents. 

11. Unlucky EncounSer 

“T^hat'll Mr.’C. do when he 

’ ' finds his brief-case has been 
stolen?” asked Nessa.- “If he’s a 
criminal-” 

“-Which of course he is,” I 

put in. 

“-he \yon’t dare report it to 

the police, will he?” she ended. 

“Not on your life!” Bruce said. 
“He’ll be round here like a shot to 
make inquiries of the only other 
people (so far as he is aware) who 
even know he has a brief-case!” 

He smiled in a satisfied way. 
“For another thousand-franc 
note,” he said, “the chamber¬ 
maid agreed to tell Mr. C., if he 
were to ask her whether anyone 
had been into his room in his 
absence, that a man of about fifty- 
five, five-foot-six or so in height, 
with very broad shoulders and a 
short, thick neck-” 

“-Heavy build, clean-shaven 

but blue-jowled and walking with 
right foot turned inwards,” I 
picked up the story for him. 

“-had called and.stated that 

he was a friend and had been sent 
to collect a brief-case, and would 
she kindly let him into the bed¬ 
room,” Bruce ended. 

“And she did!” ,said Nessa, 
clapping her hands together in 
delight. 

“She did indeed,” Bruce said. 
“The best two thousand francs’ 
w'orth I’ve had for many a long 
day, I may add!” He took out a 
half-sheet of paper and scribbled 
something on it. "Look,” he said, 
“it’s time you two had something 
to eat. Go and get yourselves a 
meal while I go through the con¬ 
tents of the brief-case. Deliver 
this note to Pierre and keep a 
weather-eye open for our various 
friends. Report back here if 
there's anything to report.” 

“You bet wc will!” we said, and 
were off like bullets from a double- 
barrelled gun. , 

'J'he smell of food from a small 
restaurant reminded us how' 
hungry we both were. Of course 
it was ages since we had had that 
early breakfast, and our mouths 
watered at the smell coming out 
through the door. “Come on in,” 
I said to Nessa. 

We went to a corner where there 
vvas shadow and we would not be 
too obvious and yet could see all 
the other tables and the street out¬ 
side as well. Nessa settled herself 
and looked expectantly at me. 
“You managed to order drinks,” 
she said. “You ought to be able 
to order something to eat just as 
easily 1” 

Everybody seemed to be eating 
omelettes, so I said; “What’s the 
French for omelette, Ness?” 


“ Oh, Lance—‘ omelette ’ is a 
French word!” She laughed. 
“Go on!” 

“M’sieur, madame?” a waitress 
said, coming up before I had re¬ 
covered and shoving an enormous 
menu right under my nose. 

“Deux omelettes, s’il-vous-plait,” 
I said boldly. But unluckily she 
rattled off a whole pile of words I 
did not know, and w'e just sat 
gaping at her. 

“Nous ne comprends pas,” 
Nessa said, coming to my rescue, 
though I felt as she said it that she 
had not got it quite right. 

The waitress smiled and pointed 
to a list of different omelettes. 
Nessa shook her head, being none 



I found Pierre quite easily 


the wiser. In the end I pointed to 
two, one of which said “'au 
jambon ” and the other “aux 
champignons.” 

When they came, one had ham 
and the other had mushrooms in 
it. As we both liked both, I gave 
Nessa some of my ham and she 
gave me some of her mushrooms, 
which was a jolly good idea. We 
were so pleased with ourselves that 
we each had a citron presse to go 
with our omelettes. 

_^MONC. other things Bruce had 
learned when he was listening- 
in on the balcony was that Messrs. 
A. and B. were' expecting some 
confederates in the early evening. 



1 What are marsupials? 

2 Which country W'as once 
called Cathay? 

3 What are the three families 
of musical instruments? 

4 What is a scimitar? 

5 Oscillate means to swing, 
sting, or sing? - 

6 Can you name the colours of 
a rainbow? 

7 Who were “Peelers”? 

8 Tennis is controlled by an 
umpire or a referee? 

Answers on pege 12 


so there was no great hurry. Mr. 
C. and his pal would certainly hang 
around as long as there was any 
chance of getting what they wanted 
out of the others; and anyway 
Pierre vvas on guard, and in touch 
with the Paris Police Headquarters. 

“Ah, that’s better!” said Nessa, 
when she had eaten the last scrap 
of her omelette. “I was ready for 
that, weren’t you?” 

“What do we have next?” I said. 
“No one’s having pudding, that I 
can see.” 

“People don’t in France. But 
what about some gateaux? They 
look wizard!” ^ 

“Apportez les gateaux, s’il-vous- 
plait,”- I said, when I caught the 
waitress’s eye. And 1 added 
“Beaucoup,” in case she did not 
know how hungry we were! She 
came back with a whole tray of 
super cakes, and then put the ones 
we selected on two plates in 
front of us. Our mouths watered 
all over again! 

^FtER wc had left the restaurant I 
said to Nessa: “I think we’d 
better split up now. Just in case.” 

“In case what?” 

“Weil-” 1 hesitated. “This 

message has got to be got through' 
to Pierre, and one can do that as 
easily as two. Also, Bruce wants 
us to keep an eye open.” 

“You go, then,” Nessa said. 
“I’ll stand around and be the one 
with the eye open! There are 
plenty of places to watch from 
without being too conspicuous.” 

“Good-oh,” I said. And I 
added, just as I turned away: 
“You’ll be able to come to my 
rescue if I happen to get nabbed 
by them, won’t you!” Little did I 
think, when I jokingly said that, 
just how near the truth I was! 

I set off gaily enough, and turned 
once to look back over my 
shoulder. There she was, gazing 
into a shop window at some 
shelves loaded with souvenirs, as 
though she w-as trying to decide 
whiclr she would buy. As if we 
would ever feel we needed any¬ 
thing to remind us of our first visit 
to Mont St. Michel! 

narrow street was pdeked, 
and in the doorways of the 
restaurants and shops people were 
calling out to passers-by to go in 
and have meals and buy souvenirs 
and so on. I wondered how Nessa 
would manage if anyone started 
jabbering away at her. I doubted 
whether her French was any better 
than mine for arguing! 

Anyway, I found Pierre quite 
easily, sitting in the driver’s scat 
of our car, reading a paper and 
smoking a cigarette. I do not 
think he was frightfully pleased to 
see me, as a matter of fact. Prob¬ 
ably he W'as a bit fed up that a 
couple of sleuths as young as us 
were mixed up in all this. You 
could not really blame him! 

“Wait for a minute,” he said 
gruffly, when he had read Bruce’s 
note. He pulled out a notebook 
and tore a sheet of paper out of 
it and scribbled something on it. 
This he folded into a small square 
and handed to me. “It is impor¬ 
tant,” he said. “Do not lose it. 
Deliver it at once.” 

He need not have been so off¬ 
hand with me. After all,- we were 
confederates in all this. “All 

Conlin'jei on 19 
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The popular military 
gtcy, thick, warm, 
hard-wearing snoks. 
Full length. 
BRAND-NEW 
stock (if 50,000 i>!iirs to be offered at less 
than cost of production. Buy before the 
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XOT TO BF CONFUSED with JIagic 
Lanterns, works off dry battery. The juli 
youngsters have been looking for. Tith s : 
TRIP TO THE MOON, TUB CIRCUS, and 
A COMBDY CARTOON. ALL FOR 10/-, 
hic. bulb, one coloured and two others. 
W'HTTK PLASTIC .SCREEN, 5/- e.’ctra. G 
extra title.s 1/3 each. 
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COWGIRL OUTFIT 
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BADGE FREE 
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Don’t be an Ordinary 
Hombre. This is a two-iotia 
Suedette grained like 
Leather, consisting ol 
trouser chaps, liat, cuffs, 
holster, neckpvchicf, spins. 
’ lariat, or COMPLETE COW- 
vlRL OUTFIT. Attractively metallPfl. Bb 
the highest rank in your district. Suitable 
fur boys and girls aged 4-12 j’cars. 
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DUST—DAMP—53HOCK RESISTING 

The finiious LEVKR vibration maguetic 
i-esisting wrist watch wiih a mathematically 
accurate hair spriii.g ensuring good tinu'- 
keeping under varying conrlitions. Beauti¬ 
ful stainless chrome case. Flat iiiodrl. With 
adju.stable chromo bracelet. Unbreakable 
glass. Sent for 8/9 Deposit. Post, etc., 1/3 
and 10/- moutbly. Luminous model 6/6 
extra. Written guarantee. Also Ladies’ 
model. 

NAVAL TAPER MODEL 

GERMAN 
VISLANDER 

Sent for 7/6 

Cash price 55/- 

New day and uicht, 
lull-sized Binocular 
made with the falnous German light casing, 
making it a portable, • popular weight. 
Powerful lenses x approx. 40 mm. ob.ieet 
lense; ccnlro foems. Height 6 in., width 
Sill. Sent for 7/6 deposit. Balance 7 /- 
monthly. Saddlcr-niade case and straps. 

GENUINE 

AIRCRAFT 

POOKET WATCH 

Sent for 5/- 

Drastically reduced 
to 59/6. A genuine service 
type lever watcli with 
dust and damp proof bark 
front case. Shock and 
vibration resisting, non¬ 
magnetic hairspring fur 
good tiinekeepiu!.'. Highly 
polished .stainless ilat case, 
luminous Iiands and figures. 
Sent for 5/- deposit, 5/- moulhly. Cash 
price 59/6. Leather Albert 6/- extra. 
By world-famous 'watcli maniifacturors. 

C L E ATS D 




HtCHPOmR 

HICROSC 



40 TIMES MAGNIFICATION. 

Rro the mystery of auiinulculc in stagnant 
waier, blood cells in tadpoles, bacteria, oven 
A BEE’S KNEES. Study cloth, seeds,stamps 
or any article of interest nhcroscopically. 

Vrcc llhis. Lists of Tents, nhwcidars. d'otrhes, etc. Terms. Stntc list required. 
HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES LTD. (Dept. CN47), 196-200 
Colclharbour Lane, Loughborough June., London, S.E.5. Open all Sat. 1 ji.m. Il’cd. 


Briuiri-ncw, HEAVY DUTY. 
Pric id everywhere at 28/11 
our first stock of 5,000 pairs 
we arc offering at 19/11, 
Pure, hard-wearing rubber and 
water-proof lined with 
reinforced uppers and 
heavy deals. Sizes 
6 to ,11 only. 


kMAS STOCKING 
BARGAIN-BUMPER VAllE 

Containing 50 Items for your 
XMAS PARTY 

BOYS and GIRLS—Here is tip top value 
for you. Ask Dad or Mum to buy one or 
more of these big bargain.s. Wc guarantee 
all the coutonts to bo first-class value and 
all items 'arc real novelties and toys. 
Definitely no rubbisli. II yon-aye 
not satisfied wo will return your money m 
full at once. Caps. Balloons, Toys, 
Squeakers. Masks. Blowers, Jokes 
totalling 50 altogether. OISJT V 
Well worth double. The 
stocking is made of net and g/JJ CaCll 
measures SO’ long X 8" „LcTi 7 r>t 7 Tr 
wide. POST FREE 

METRO CARNIVAL NOVELTIES LTD. 

(C.N.) 43 QUEEN STREET, BLACKPOOL. | 
' (Est. over 25 years.) | 


MATCH-BOX LABELS 

end 

CHEESE LABELS 

on Approral, particulars, stamp. 

Mrs. M. B. SMITH, 

56 PORTLA^’D STREET, LONDON, S.E.IT 


BOX OF MAGIC! 

A complete Box of Tricks 
suitable for all ages. 

- Price 5/- Post Free 

/rom BCM/TRICKS 

67 Bayham Street, London, N.W.l 


TABLE SOCCER 

Patent No. 638860 

FULL OF REAL SOCCER THRILLS 

22 miuLature men. ball and goals. F.A. 
Rules adapted. Fouls, Offsides, Comers, 
etc. 100% Self-righting PATENT men. 

•^THE ORIGINAL GAME 

LATEST IIVIPROVEIVIENTS! 

GAME OF 
SKILL ! 
Prices 10/11, 

0 14/11 and 
18/11 post free. 
W. L. KEELING 
^ SONS (Dept. A), 

‘'t'.5#RP‘b§L%^' 

Send 3d. stamp for further details. 
Obtainable from leading toy shops. 




eEEflNGS SPEEDFIX ^ 
AF£R£FtUABl£ PLASTIC 
miSP£NS£RS ..., 4 ' •/- % ra 

Wnttills^sJ2'3° 

SPEEDFtx. FentLS 


WHAT A GRAND 
PRESENT, BOYS! 

Get Dad to buy 
you one. Hours of 
entertainment and 
fun. 

BRAND-NEW ^ 

Ex-W.D. 

SIGNALLING OUTFIT 

Complete with Lamp, Stand, Morse Key, spare 
filters, etc., in metal case Si* x X 8". 
Easily converted into Spot Lamp, etc. Supp 
separately, spare Bulbs 1/3 each. Batte 
9d. extra. Post & pack,-gd. 

Write for Free List. 

(Dept. C.N.) 

P. & pkg. z/. 
LTD, Worth double 

895-921 Fulham Road. London, S.W.6. 



ClaadeRyt 


CQ. Batte 

13/ 
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'k'k'k'k'k'ki^ic'k'k'ki^'k'k'k'k'k'kir'k'k'k'k'k 

ONLY CURTIS 

ABSOLUTELY FREE! * 

^ - —TWICE THIS SIZE ^ 

Thissetof beautifullymulti-coloured stamps, 
which commemorates the first stamp of . 
SAN MARINO, is YOURS FREE! Write « 
to us and ask to see a selection of CURTIS ★ 
stamps on Approval and we will send you ^ 
this fine gift. You must enclose 3d. stamp . 

for postage. ^ 

FRANCIS CURTIS LTD. ST?fL<?NDON, N^W^r. ★ 

'kic'k'kic'k'k'k-k'k'k-k'k'k-k'k'k'k'k-k'k'k'k'k 

STAMPS PORTRAYING 
THE ROYAL FAMILY 



FREE! 4 



INCLUDING FIRST STAMP j 
OF PRINCESS ANNE 



All Free to collectors asldn? to sec oiir famous 
•Quality’ Appi'OYiUa. Hind 3d. l<i covt-r our 
poslago atul lists. YOITR special require- 
lueiits will receive our pcrsoual attcution. 

THE CODE STAMP CLUB p.iKc. SrarTe.,Sa 

last mouth and is still growing. Thousands of Queen Elizabeth II, 
incinhcrs of all ages arc delighted with out 
•Quality’ Approvals and Gifts. Subscription 
1/- only. You receive Badge, Mrnibrrshijj Card 
listing fine gifts. Approvals sciit inouUily. (Oifrn 
inc. lull sizo Tweezers, etc.) Cullctlors abroad 
wckomocl. 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Dept. 98 
CANTERBURY, KENT. 


1851 Royal Visit. 



POSTAGE STAMPS 

Country collections ail. different 


50 Argentiuo 

1/6 

200 Gcrineuy 

100 Greece 

2/6 

SO Australia 

■2/. 

3/- 

25 Belgian Cols. 

2/3 

50 Holland 

oa. 

25 Bolivia 

2/3 

100 llungiiry 

!/• 

50 Brazil 

1/G 

25 Icolaud 

3/6 

' 25 Bulgaria 

Od. 

50 India 

1/* 

100 Ccinada 

4/6 

50 Iraq 

2/3 

25 Clillo 

!/• 

25 Italian Cols. 

2/- 

200 China 

2/G 

100 Japan 

1/G 

100 Czecho 

1/6 

25 Jugoslavia 

lOd. 

100 Denmark 

1/6 

25 Lu.vembo'ui’S 

1/6 

100 Finland 

2/0 

1,000 World 

6/3 

200 Frauco 

3/- 

500 World 

2/11 



rLTJS 2id. LXTllA lor rOSTACE. 
Matchbox Labels': 6 differout of ouo of 
tho followius couutrU's: Belgium, Italy, 
India 1/'. 

E.irW. LTD. (Dept, ST), 

42 Vic t oria S tre^t, Lou n,_S.1. 
BEGINNERS’ CORONATION STAMP OUTFIT" 


I I 


Also FREE—Hew Queen Elizabeth 
issues, commemoratlves, etc. 

This magnificent free outfit, contains sou- 
venir Coronation Stamp Album, stamp 
mounts, transparent envelopes, perforation 
gauge, duplicate wallet, watermark detector, 
etc. ! AND to start you right away in this 
fascinating hobby, we also include an assort¬ 
ment of free stamps AND a new Queen 
Elizabeth issue. A remarkable offer FREE 
to all interested in the stamps of our new 
Queen ! 

Sc/ul TODAY a 6d. postal order for 
post and packing^ and request New 
Mint Colonial Approvals. 

BUDDY’S STAMP STORE 

(Dept. CN9| PERTH, Scotland. 


lOOO STAMPS «/9 

All Different. No Great Britain 
500. 3/-; 250, 1/G; 100, Od. 

UK. LiMl’lllU: 100, 1/3; 200, 3/3; 300. 
6/6. TKlAAdULAILS 10. 1/6; 25. 4/6; 
50/-. 10/-. ItLY. KXCIXES 15. 1/3; 25. 
2/3; 50, 5/6. MAI’S 10, 1/3; 25, 2/9. 
J'LAllS 10, 1/3; 25. 2/9. SHIPS 10, 
1/-; 25. 2/3. rOSTACK 2’d. HXTKA. 
I’ric'C List of Colonial aiul Foreign sets 
and country packets ou rtirincst. 
TATLO'WS, Bckiiigton, Sheffleld. 


FOR YOU—FREEH 

Glorious SHIP Stamps from DENMARK 
and PARAGUAY, multi-coloured 
FRANCE, 1948 GERMAN Hanover Fair 
SET. and attractive issues of ITALY, 
ARGENTINE, GREECE, JAPAN, 
RUSSIA!! All FREE to Approval 
Applicants ! I Enclose 2^6. stamp. ■ 

MODERNWAY STAMPS (G47) 

41 Waldens Pk. Rd., Horsell, Woking, Surrey 


Watermark Detector,Perforation Gauge, trans* 
parent envelopes, and w'ondcr-pictorial pac¬ 
ket iucl. valuable LIBERIA TRIANGULAR 
(ttild animal), new colourful St. Christopher 
NevU pictorial, stransc Afghanistan, 

etc. bcud 2Ad, postage, ask for ApproxaU. 

ROSTON (P), 

106 St. Dunstan’s Road, London, W.6. 


GEORGE VI CEYLON 

Eight splnn'licl pictorial stamps from Ccylou, 
ulf uf the lato rritfii, iuclndiuff Coronatiou, 
Royal - pictorial, Vi'Uory, Xcw Constilutiou 
(flue largo stamp), Domiuiou {TWO— 

Lion lTa.i and lalu I’rinie Minister), Universal 
I'ostal Union, and tlic new sot, only just 
issued, scut fren to all ajM*licaius lor 
Approvals cuclosiug postage. 

R. D. HARRISON 
20 Park Road, Hoddesdon, Herts. 


F 10—CANADA—10 F 

• Start a collection of CANADA 

R by applying for this FREE packet D 
containing the scarce CORONA- ” 
_ TION issue and the PRINCESS _ 
E ELIZABETH Wedding stamp as £ 
well as eight others. Request my 

E FAMOaS DISCOUNT APPRO- C 
VALS. 3 d. postage, please. * 
BERNARD E. SHERWOOD 
(5 CN) 97 HEATH LANE, IPSWICH 

CHOOSE TWO FREE GlfTS 

All appHrants for iny IHscoiint Approvals may 
choose T'WO Free Gills from the followius; 
(a) Austria —IVasant Cosiioucs, 

(b) Bermivda— Set of Ships. 

(c) British Quiana —Island Scours. 

(cl) S. Rhodesia —Royal Visit (Mint), 
(e) Trinidad & Tobago —Island Scenes. 
I’kast; slate which T'WO gifts arc preferred 
uud enclose 2-‘.d, postage. 

MALCOLM MATSON, 

30S London Road, Staines, Middlesex, 


25 PICTORIALS FREE 

All genuine applicants sending 
2Jd. stamp for our discount Ap¬ 
provals, will receive 25 Colonial 
and Foreign Pictorials FREE. 
MERTON STAMP APPROVAL SERVICE 
(CN2), 24 Dane Rd., Merton, London, S.V/.19 


SHAKESPEARE STAMP FREE 

ABSOLUTELY FREE 



If YOU write and ask to see a Selection of 
VVindsor Stamps On Approval, the Windsor 
Stamp Co. will send to YOU for 5 'our very 
own collection, this handsome Air Mail 
stamp from HUNGARY. The stamp depicts 
William Shakespeare and also shows the 
famous Balcony Scene from his ** Romeo and 
Juliet.*’ An Englishman on a Foreign stamp 
in your ^collection will be the envy of all 
your friends. So send Now. 

Just (1) ask for Shakespeare Stamp Free, 
(2) ask to sec a Windsor Approval Selection 
—there is no obligation to purchase from it 
when you sec it—and (3) enclose 2Jd. stamp 
for posting these to you. 


WINDSOR STAMP Ca.(DeptCN), UCKFIELD,SUSSEX 


SPORTS SHORTS 


Lee, popular captain and 
coach of the Brighton Tigers 
ice-hockey team, recently became 
the first man to score 400 goals in 
British ice hockey. This 41-year- 
old Canadian came to Britain in 
1935. r 

'J’liE Woodpeckers, a Rugby team 
composed mainly of players 
from Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities, are to make a second 
playing lour of Spain. In Febru¬ 
ary a Spanish Rugby team will 
play a return series of matches in 
Britain. 

A FEW days before he left with 
his twin brother to study at 
Michigan University, 20-year-oId 
swimming star Jack Wardrop of 
Motherwell, broke the British 500 
yards frec-style record. He now 
holds every British free style record 
between 100 yards and one mile. 

CURIOUS method of team 
selection is described by 
members of the Oxford University 
Rugby side who have been touring 
Japan. A day or two before a 
match a number of candidates 
would start running up a moun¬ 
tain side. As the slope steepened 
and the pace began to tell the 
weaker fell out, until only about 15 
were left. These survivors were 
the most likely to win -a place in 
the Japanese team. 

John Shepherd, aged 20, con¬ 
tracted polio 18 months ago, 
and was told that he would never 
play football again. He continued 
to practise and train, however, and 
eventually was chosen to play 
cenlre forward for Millwall in the 
Football League. In his first match 
he scored four goals. 

One present that Prince Charles 
will receive on Christmas 
morning will be a' complete 
crickcl set. The gift, which was 
suggested to the Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh during the Olympic Games 
at Helsinki, is from the Australian 
Olympic team. 


JnE perfect lawn tennis player has 
been chosen in a new 16 mm. 
film by Dan Masked and Fred 
Perry called Wonderful Wimble¬ 
don, which lawn tennis clubs can 
obtain on loan free from Slazen- 
gers. He is a composite player 
with Savitfs backhand, Drobny's 
forehand, Sedgman’s volley. 
Flam’s temperament, McGregor’s 
service and smash, Rose’s rhythm, 
and Sturgess’s footwork. 



Paul Singh, a 10-ycar-old Indian 
boy at St. Simon’s School, Bristol, 
wears a turban when playing foot¬ 
ball. But it docs not stop him 
getting goals, for he has been the 
school team's leading goal-scorcr ' 

J]mil Zatopek, Czechoslovakian 
triple Olympic champion, has 
three new world running records— 
15 miles in 1 hour 16 minutes 26.4 
seconds, 25 kilornetres in I hour 
19 minutes 21.8 seconds, and 30 
kilometres in 1 hour 35' minutes 
23.8 seconds. He now holds seven 
world records. 

Jed Sacar, 42-year-okl goal¬ 
keeper of Everton, recently 
•became holder of a proud record— 
that of playing longer with one 
professional soccer clilb than any 
other player. He completed 23 
years 7 months with the club. The 
record was previously held by Bob 
Crompton of Blackburn Rovers. 


CROSS-CHANNEL QUEST 


Conlinued from page 9 

right,’’ I said, and stuffed the note 
into an inside pocket of my jacket. 
Then 1 turned back the way I had 
come, and he settled again to his 
newspaper. 

I had just gone back through the 
Slone gateway and was cheer¬ 
fully walking up the first part of 
the cobbled street when it 
happened. 

Ever since Bruce had sent us to 
have a scout round, I had been 
saying to myself what I would do 
if I suddenly and unexpectedly met 
Mr. A. Though 1 felt pretty sure 
he would not recognise me in my 
French boy’s disguise, I was not 
taking any chances! 

If there was a shop window 
handy, I would turn away and 
stare into that, trying to get at an 
angle so that 1 could see by his 
reflection which way he went and 
whether I had aroused his sus¬ 
picions. 

If there was not a shop window, 
and I was very close, I would 
quickly duck down and pretend to 
be doing my shoelace, so that he 
could not possibly see my face. 
And then I would bob up and walk 


casually on, being careful not to 
look round, but hoping to find a 
window or a mirror in which I 
could catch a glimpse of him 
behind me. 

It did not happen . like that, 
though! Right in the narrowest 
part of the street I had to step to 
one side to let someone pass by— 
and found myself heading straight 
for Mr. A., walking down the 
street towards me. Like an idiot, I 
stopped dead in my tracks for a 
second ; and that second, proved 
my undoing. 

I might still have been able to 
pass him without drawing attention 
to myself, but unluckily there was 
a man behind me who was wheel¬ 
ing one of the low-slung wooden 
barrows they use for carting 
baggage and goods up and down 
the street. I had hardly stopped 
before he ran into me and caught 
me slap in the back of the knees! 

I fell backwards. My feet shot 
up into the air. I sprawled help¬ 
lessly on my back, on the barrow. 
My floppy beret fell off. And—I 
found myself staring straight up 
into the startled face of Mr. A,! 

To be continued 
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CENTENARY PACKET 

FRBB to colloc- 
tors of good 
stamps. BAK- 
BADOS (as illus¬ 
trated) depicts 
the first stamp 
issued ia 1852 
and is a replica 
of MAUHITIUS, 
of luagnificenb 
colouring design. 
Tlie I’ostal Centenary of GllUlAT IJIIITAIN 
with Queen Tictoria, and OSTEXD Steam Ship 
100 years Rcrvice. . Included is the famous 
I’EXXY RED, 100 years old, and finally a 
0.\XADIAN commemorating 100 years of Self 
Government depicting Queen Victoria and 
Parliament .Euilding. This ' packet will 
greatly enhaifce the value of your collection. 
So write no3v .for this FHEE offer enclosing 
3d. postage requesting our Approvals. 
LISBURN & TOWNSEND, LTD. (CN), 
WEST KIRBY, WIRRAL. 



FREE ! This magnificent stamp from France 
(the LINER PASTEUR) together with ships 
from CHILI and CHINA to all asking for 
Approvals and enclosing 22d. stamp for 
postage. 

BERKELEY STAMP CO. (G.N.), 

NEWTON, WEST KIRBY, CHESHIRE. 


APPROVAL SHEETS 

THE fact that for the past 72 years we have 
scoured the markets for scarce and out-of- 
the-way items from the WORLD'S stamp¬ 
issuing countries, enables us to offer to 
collectors a better range and a larger 
selection of stamps in a FINER condition 
than can be found elsewhere. Our entire 
stock is at your disposal, and we shall be 
glad to send selections on APPROVAL to 
any part of» the world. Our large cash 
purchases enable us to price the stamps 
on our SHEETS at very moderate prices. 
FOR 72 lYEARS .we have been sending 
out sheets of-stamps on Approval. Every 
stamp we sell is fully guaranteed, Is specially 
selected and priced at the lowest possible 
figure. Ask f^or a selection to be sent for 
your Inspection. 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN 

(Dept. 585), South Hackney, London, £.9, England 

Established ISSO ' ' 


FREE 


I MONACO 1951 
! HOLY YEAR 

This really beautiful COMMEMORATIVE 
SET will be sent ABSOLUTELY FREE 
to appli¬ 
cants lor 
our FAM¬ 
OUS DIS- 
COUNT 
APPROV¬ 
ALS en¬ 
closing 2jd. 
postage. 



L. E. THOMPSON 

(CN), 2 Western Cardens,London, W. 5 



and ask to see 


FREE 

SUPER 

STAMP 

Album 

The Golden 
Arrow Album 
has spaces for 
1575 stamps. It 
is beautifully 
illustrated and it 
is FREE to all 
collectors who 
send 6d. postage 
selection of our 


WORLD FAMOUS APPROVALS 

m 


STAMPS 


LOWESTOFT 


FREE MAGIC TRICK 

E very boy should possess ' 
an Ernest Sowell Super- 
Wizard Conjuring Cabinet, 
on sale at all good Toy 
Siiops and Stores, price 
3/6, 6/11, 8/11, 15/3 
and 70/- each. Ask your 
Toy Dealer about them. 

Acknowledged the 
World’s best Conjuring 
Tricks. Also Actor's 
Make-up. Angler's Set, 

Card Tricks, Duplicating Printing Set, Bow and 
Arrow, Joke Cabinet and Kites of all description. 

To all who send 
for illustrated 
list we will send you absolutely free 
one of our Magic Card Tricks. 

You see Magic on Television, 
why not da it yourself ? 

LONDON MAGICAL CO. (Dept. L) 
Francis Terrace, Junction Rd., London, N.19 



ABSOLUTELY FREE 
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PROUD OF 
YOUR BIKE 


. aren’t you ? 



© 

see that ifs 
fitted with ... 

BRAKE BLOCKS 

No matter what make your bicycle 
may be, fit it with fibeax brake 
BLOCKS. You can trust them—they’re 
SURE STOPPERS at any speed. 
They look good, too, on a smart 
machine. For steel rims fibrax 
BLACK BLOCK j fot alloy rims the new 
SOFT RED BLOCK (specially designed 
for alloy). Both obtain- 
.jable from cycle shops 
(everywhere. 

FItEE 2 



Get tbe best out ot 
your bike. Write uow 
tor FltEE B 0 0 K- 
LET I packed with 
blats ou rldlog and 
niaintenaoce. 

'FIBRAX LIMITED 

2C TUDOR STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 



RIOOALLS 

solves 
YOUR 
present 
problem 

Approximately 5ft. tall it is 18 ft. round 
the base. It stands entirely self-supported 
on Carpet or Lino, making it ideal lor use 

INDOORS 

Its three collapsible poles make pegs 
and guy ropes unnecessary, and it is 
made of finely woven cambric material. 
When the better weather is with us it 
can be used equally well 

OUTDOORS 

The tent complete packs into a box 3ft. 
long X 3 ms. square. 

SEND NOW 

RIDDALLS SPORTS & GAMES LTD. 

(Dept. C.N.8} 89/95 Tower Bridge Road, 
London, S.E.1, and branches in London. 



M ATvIXG thrcc-dinicnsioHal Tolnmctrio 
models is fasciualinc; '\vork;*neat and 
tidy too. ArcViitcclnral, Jlcchanlcal, Mari- 
tiiuo and other sabjccts. Cost pence but 
often sell for guineas. Send stamped, 
addressed envelope for Illustrated Cata- 
loi'uo of 100 Models, 

MICROMODELS LTD. 

3 (N) Racquet Court, 

London,E.C.4 

•m 



FROM SCHOOL ACTIIESS TO FMM STAR 


' Susan Stephen is a girl who 
found success as an actress before 
she had even started to look for it. 

The daughter of a civil engi¬ 
neer from Aberdeen, Susan' was 
born in London 20 years ago. She 
made her bow on the stage as one 
of the sheep in a school Nativity 
play when 'she was ten. i 

This humble part filled her with 
enthusiasm for acting.' She per¬ 
formed in other school plays, and 
by the time she was 15 had quite 
made up her mind to become a 
professional actress. 

PASSING WHIM! 

Her parents thought this to be 
just a “passing whim,” but they 
allowed her to study at the Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Art, and 
she was still _a student when she 
made her first professional appear¬ 
ance. 

This came about .through a visit 
to the Theatrical Garden Party. 
She saw hundreds of visitors 
crowding into a tent to pay five 
shillings for a radio audition. The 
money was for charity, and the 
auditions, of course, were treated 
as a joke. 

But Susan’s five-shilling joke 
proved an important step in her 
career. Television producer Cecil 
Madden happened to see her and 
was very impressed, and. the tesitU 
was that before long she found 


herself making her TV debut as 
Amy in the serial version of Little 
Women. 

Soon after leaving R.A.D.A. 
Susan Stephen made her next pro¬ 
fessional appearance. Now a 
freckled girl, 5 feet 3+ inches in 
height, with a retrousse nose, she 
was sent along to the “Q ” 
Theatre, and was promptly given 
the juvenile lead in a repertory 
company! 

She had not been long at this 
arduous job when a film agent saw 
her and at once telephoned Ealing 
Studios saying that he had dis¬ 
covered an unusual new person¬ 
ality. This news was then passed 
on to a director who was looking 
for a girl to play an important part 
in the film called His Excellency. 

SHE GOT THE PART 

He had been thinking in terms 
of established stars, not of a com¬ 
pletely unknown “young hopeful ” 
who had never faced a film 
camera ; but after seeing Susan do 
a lest his mind was made up, and 
she got the part. 

She took part in two more films, 
and now she is playing the princi¬ 
pal feminine role in The Red 
Beret, Columbia’s picture about 
the British paratroopers. 

If Susan Stephen goes on as she 
has begun, a great future lies 
before her. 






No. 14 of € N’s Fortnightly Competitions 

2 BICYCLES 

TOBEWOM! 

10 Ten-ShHIing Motes For Siunners>Up! 

H ere is an ABC puzzle with a difference. . As prizes wc arc 
offering two more fine bicycles—one for o, girl and one for a 
boy—and lo Tcu-Sjiilling Notes for riinncvs-up. 

The picture below shows eighteen objects, and the name of each 
one begins vvitli a different letter of the alphabet. What you 
have to do is name the eight remaining alphabetical letters that 
are not represented, and in addition give tlic names of any ten of 
the objects shown. 

‘ Write your answers neatly' on a piece of plain paper, add your 
name, age, and address, and ask an adult to sign it as your own 
unaided work. Theii cut out the competition' token (marked CN 
Token) from the foot of the back page of this issue, and fi.x it 
to y-our entry. Post to : C N Competition No. 14, 3 Pilgrim 
Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.). 

Entries must arrive at the above address by Tuesday', November 
25 , -the Closing Date. All readers under 17 living in Great 
Britain, Northern Ireland, and the Channel Isles racy compete. 

The prizes will be awarded for the neatest correct eaSrics according 
to age. The Editor's decision is final. 







GIRLS’ 
MODEL 

50^101 



BOYS’ 

MODEL 

56/6 

— or with 
Ch romium 
adjustable 
bracelet 

GO/- 


SEND TODAY FOR THE WATCH OF YOUR CHOICE. 

All models have handsome chromium case, Swiss lever movement, and unbrcal glass. 
FULLY GUARANTEED 

Please state if under 10 years old, when shorter strap will be sent. 

Post and packing 1/- extra on all models. 

Call at our Showrooms or order by Registered 
Post or C.O.D. 

'C217U61 WATCHES 

Establlshcd 1935 

Obtainable only through Sole Selling Agents: • 

D. R. HENRY (SALES) LTD. (Dept.c.n.i, 73 NEW BOND ST,, LONDON, W.1. 


GENUINE 



' Showrooms 3rd Floor » 




Somfthfog to 


■0^ 


FEH , 





With years of 
trouble-free writing^ 
ahead, and no expen¬ 
sive replacements, a 
‘ Unique ” pen is un¬ 
doubtedly a treasure—and at 
a price you can afford. 

W/t/i two tone steel nib 4,'8 and 6 9 inc. Tax. 
With i4ct. sold nib /9,9, 13 6, 16,-. and 19,~ 


SAFEGUmD YOUM DOO FOe LIFE 

against loss with this medallion 
specially engraved for each mem¬ 
ber of the Lucky Dog Club. 

Guaranteed treatment in emergency. 

Free advice on all dog problems. 

Holiday accommodation list. 

Useful Owner’s Handbook. 

Every membership fee helps to carry 
on the great work of the 

NATIONAL CANINE 
DEFENCE LEAGUE 

10, Seymour Street, London, W.l 



CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 2ld. stamp for Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

iDcpt. CN\ 

60 Stoke S'ewington High Street, 
London, N.16 


Itome'TableyoucaB 
•hnvo wonderful times 
witif yoTU’fninily nif.l 
fri''iiils. Ask D’dU to 
wi’ito for a FR£i: 
PRICE LIST 
Bbowiii'z different 
sizes. Delivery on 
first payiiiciit, carri- 
ato paid. 



E.J.RilEVLTD 

Boach Works, 
ACCr.-INGTON. 


GIVE YOUR DOLLY A REAL HOME PERM 1 

with a Curl-up Home Perm Outfit, in your own 
home—JUST LIKE MUMMY’S 


CONTENTS OF OUTFIT 

CURL-UP DOLLY SHAMPOO. CURL-UP DOLLY 
CURLERS. CURL-UP DOLLY RINSE. CURL-UP 
HAIR PINS. CURL-UP SETTING LOTION. 
CURL-UP END TISSUES. 

Price 4/- plus 6d. postage. 


NEV/ WIGS FOR YOUR DOLLY 

Blonde, Fair or Brow n. Will Plait, Curl, Comb, 
Brush, and Perm. For size, measure circum¬ 
ference round the head, just above the eyes. 


WIG PRICES 

12* ... 4 6 le" ... 5 6 

14’ ... 5/- IS” ... 6.'- 

Plus 6d, postage. 


CURL-UP HOME p£rMS 4/-, post 6d. 
WIGS, post 6d., or if 2 ARTICLES ARE 
ORDERED TOGETHER, POST FREE. 

Send today: Harmless to children 



GURL-OF POLLS PERM 00 . (Dept. C.H.) 


ISa Lanfrey Place, London, W.I4 
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The Bran Tub 


RIDDLE-ME-REE 

]y[Y first is in Gordon but not in 
Billy, 

My second's in Lorna but not in 
Milly, 

My third is in Lawrence but not in 
Victor, 

My fourth is in Sybil but not in 
Hector, 

My fifth is in Alice but not in 
Danny, 

My sixth is in Walter but not in 
Fanny, 

My seventh’s in Bob but not in 
Tim, 

My eighth is in George but not in 
Jim. 

My whole is a playmate you often 
■ squeeze., 

And cuddle and fondle as much as 
you please. Afiswer next week 

You have them all 

Can you identify seven different 
parts of the body from the follow¬ 
ing clues? 

Fish ; Places of worship ; Young 
cattle ; Scholars ; Carpenters use 
•them; Something to chew; 
Berries. Answer next week 

Useful catch 

f^AlD an eager old angler from 
Thrace': 

“1 once caught three skates and a 
plaice, 

A lobster, rwo crabs, 

Several haddocks and dabs, 

Sisteen cels and a large packing- 
case." 


JACKO GOES UP IN THE WORLD 



Jackoville had decided that its Lord Mayor’s Show should include 
an aerial display, but everyone was surprised-when the handsome coach 
appeared in the air instead of trundling along the road. The surprise of the 
Jacko family can also be imagined when the pilot w'as seen to be Jacko 
himself. How he managed to get in that exalted position is a secret he has 
kept to hi/nsclf. One thing is .certain—he had no right to be there. 


Iliddeii players 

In the following yers'e, the names 
of four Tottenham Hotspur foot¬ 
ballers are bidden. 

Bob urges Sam to head for home, 
With arm erect, he holds the 
light. 

Sam now alters the dinghy’s course. 
Remarking, “We’ll get wet to¬ 
night.” Answers nc.xt week 

Self-help 

J-Jabby was doing his homework. 

“Can I help you, old chap’?” 
queried father. 

“No thanks, Dad. FJ sooner 
get it wrong by myself.” 


-BEDTIME CORNER- 


Tlie simple thing 
the lads forgot 

Jt was raining hard, so Billy 
was playing in his room, and 
Paul had come in to keep him 
company. 

A^cr a while-Billy suggested 
that they floated his ships in the 
bath. “We'll have a naval dis¬ 
play,” he said; and while he 
was searching for all his ships 
in the toy cupboard Paul went 
to turn on the water. 

A few minutes later he called 
out from the bathroom.: “I say, 

I can’t turn off the water.” 

The bath was half-full when 
Billy came running in and tried 
to help Paul turn off the cold- 
water tap. But it was jammed 
and would not move, and 
meanwhile the water was rising 
higher and higher. 

■’Mummie!” called Billy. 
“Please come quickly and turn 
off this tap.” 

Mummie came scurrying up. 
the stairs, gave the tap a sharp 
knock with a brush, and was 
able to turn it.' 

“Gosh!” said Billy. “That 
'was a. near thing. I thought wc 
were going to have a flood. 
What a good job you hadn’t 
gone shopping!” 

.“Well, you could have pulled 
out the plug,” said Mummie 
with a smile. 

The boys looked at each 
other and hung their heads. 
Why hadn’t they thought of 
that! 


OPPOSITES 

po'JR Miss Winnie Woeful- 
She hates a stiff north 
breeze ; 

She’s terrified of hailstorms, 

And raindrops make her 
sneeze; 

'The sun she finds too burning, 
She stays at home for snow— 
Oh, oh, Winnie Woeful,, 

You are a goose, you know! 

Little Johnny Jolly, 

He’s just the other way ; 

In mac and big sou’wester 
He loves each rainy day. 

The wind has tanned his fore¬ 
head, 

The sun has made him grow—■ 
Hallo, Johnny Jolly, 

You’re just the boy to know! 


Preparing for Christmas 



His angle 

can I go fishing with 
Freddie?” asked Jack. 

“No,” came the stern reply, “he 
is just recovering from a very bad 
cold.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. Mum, I 
never catch anything when I go 
fishing.” 

COUNTRYSIDE FLOWERS 
Blooming in late autumn, by 
roadside and on wasteland, the 


yellow, 

bristly 


dandelion-like flowers of 
ox-tongue make a most 
welcome sight. 
Several flower 
heads, usually 
measuring a.n 
inch across 
grow together, 
at the end of 
a stalk. The 
bran c'h e d, 
bristly stems 
grow from two 
to three feet high. They are 
clasped closely, almost encircled, 
by the upper leaves, which are 
lancc-shapcd and very rough and 
hairy. "The lower leaves have 
stems. 



CHAIN QUIZ 


Solutions to the following clues 
arc linked, the last two letters of 
the first answer being the first two 
letters of the second, and so on. 

1. Period during which ships 
carrying sufferers from infectious 
diseases are prevented from com¬ 
municating with shore. 

I 

2. Syrupy juice found in flowers 
and gathered by bees, which make 
it into honey ; also name of a red 
wine, said to have been drunk by 
the gods of Greek mythology and 
to make all rvho sipped it im¬ 
mortal. 

3 Important Italian river which 
flows into the Mediterranean at 
I.cghorn ; Florence stands on the 
river, which is spanned by the 
picturesque'Ponte Vecchio. 

4. English county from which 
the Earl Marshal (premier duke) 
takes his title ; its lakes are very 
popular as holiday resorts. 

Answer next week 
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Crossword puzzle 

READING ACROSS. I To place 
in ground. 5 Food and Agricul¬ 
tural Organisation. 6 Vase. S 
Flying machine. 10, Badger’s 
home. 11 London and North 
Eastern Railway. 12 Measure. 15 
Spill liquid. 17 Unwilling. 18 
Number. 19 Devoured. 20 Look 
fixedly. 

READING DOWN. 1 Pieces. 2 
Booty. 3 Not binding. 4 Change 
from one language to another. 5 
Charge. 7 Compass point. 8 
Moving. 9 Break out. 13 Meshed 
fabric. 14 Seek. 15 Heavenly 
body.. 16 Single unit. 

Answer next week 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

HANDSOME VISITORS. In 
the hedgerow, Don saw several 
thrush-like birds feasting on the 
ripe haws. “Too big for Song 
Thrushes and not big enough for 
Missel Thrushes,” he thought, as 
with a flash of white underparts the 
birds flew off. “Their tails were 
round and very dark and the upper 
part of their breasts boldly marked 
with dark spots,” Don told Farmer 
Gray. 

“Fieldfares, also called Felts 
and Bluebacks,” the farmer replied. 
“They are members of the thrush 
family, and regular visitors. 
Berries are their main food, but 
hard weather sometimes drives 
them to marshes and estuaries. In 
the spring, fieldfares return to 
Scandinavia to nest.” 

Capital 

SCHOOLBOY had been asked to 
submit a definition of capital 
punishment and he wrote; 

“Being locked in a chocolate 
factory for a weekend.” 


'jyjY first is heard, but never seen. 
My next by streams is often 
found. 

My whole may stand upon a hill, 
And is a place where corn is 
ground. Answer next week 

Sammy Simple 

said Sammy excitedly, 
“there’s a sale at the 
butcher’s ; he’s selling guinea fowls 
for 10 s. 6 d.” 

YOUNG QUIZ—answers 

1 Animals that carry their young in 
pouches. 

2 China. 

3 Wind, string, and percussion. 

4 Short, curved Oriental sword. 

5 Swing. , 

6 Red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
indigo, and violet. 

7 London police introduced in 1829 
by Sir Robert Peel. 

8 An umpire. 

LAST 'WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Burning problem. Bonfire 
Cbain Quiz 

Hampstead, Adonis, Isis,* Istanbul 
In one letter. Jay, Doe, bcc, Kay, tea, pea, 
Queue, you, sea, oli! 



























































